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The  World's  Finest  Handcraft 
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l6  Success  111  Music... 


•k  One  of  the  most  fasdnadog  dramas  in  all  industry,  is  ^  <voimtion  of 
the  automobile.  It’s  a  story  particularly  attractive  to.  the  inquisitive  fancy 
the  "youmger  gener^tiom.”  Every  year  brings  its  nrw  models,  and  boys 
and  girls,  everywhere,  are  first  to  catefi  and-ss$sderskMd  new  engineering 
achievements;  new  features  for  riding  comfort,  safety  and  easy  driving; 
new  gadgets  and  accessories;  mtw  cUdms  of  speed  ami  power.  > 

if  But  the  school  muddan  moves  with  an  even  more  brilliant  pageantry 
in  the  evolsUion  of  mtuical  mstrstments.  For,  to  yoa,  each  league  of  prog¬ 
ress  opens  wider,  smoother  avenues  to  yostr  goal  of  success  as  a  skilled 
performer.  New  changes,  new  improvements  give  fresh  opportunities 
for  finer  musicianship,  more  easily  attained.  New  Buescher  nmdels  with 
their  sensitized  action,  richer  tone,  stabilized  scale  accuracy  bring  you 
easier  playing  comfort;  smoother,  more  positive  chromatic  precision; 
fmter  fingering;  a  firmer  softness;  new  rndnis  of  power. 

if  Do  you  want  to  know  about  these  latest  improvements  in  the  instru¬ 
ment  you  play — or  fancy  most  ?  Of  costrse,  you  do.  It’s  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sons  pride,  to  you,  to  know  the  very  latest.  Buescher  has  prepar^  a 
series  of  beautiful  booklets,  with  fascinating  stories  and  the  most  inter- 
crJng  pictures  of  the  newest  models,  the  newest  improvements. 

if  One  of  these  lovely  booklets,  in  many  colors,  is  yottrs.  It  is  Free.  You 
need  but  clip  the  coupon,  indicate  the  instrument  in  whidi  you  are  most 
interested,  fill  in  the  blanks,  and  mail,  without  obligation,  to  tke  Home 
of  True  Tone  Instrstments.  Do  this  today — if  you  want  to  know  the 
latest.  For  this  year,  as  always.  Buescher  is  **abead  of  the  times/’  Send 
cou^n  today.  •  a  g 


if  For  Bandmasters,  Orchestra  Directors,  and  Instrumental  Supervisors 
we  have  a  new  general  catalog,  illustrating  and  describing  all  wind  instru¬ 
ments  for  the  orchestra  and  band — latest  models.  In  writing  for  this 
catalog  we  would  be  greatly  interested  to  hear  of  the  musical  activities 
in  your  school.  ■*“ 
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A  Lot 


of  Horn 
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explains. 


tor  your  money! 

THATS  what  everybody  says  who  sees 
and  tries  an  "Elkhart”  for  the  first 
time.  If  you  are  one  of  those  thrifw  buy¬ 
ers  who  insist  on  maximum  value  bom  a 
modest  number  of  dollars,  make  no  deds- 
ion  until  you  have  tried  an  "Elkhart.” 

You’ll  find  the  design  and  finish  com¬ 
pares  fiivorably  with  many  high  priced 
instruments.  You’ll  be  astonished  at  the 
full,  brilliant  tone — the  freedom  of  action, 
'  the  easy  playing  mialities  and  the  many 
little  tenements  ^t  add  to  playing  con¬ 
venience.  And  you'll  marvel  at  die  sur¬ 
prisingly  moderate  price  for  such  value. 

Write  for  Free  C:ataleg 
Elkhart  iottruinent  tales  are  growing  rapidly. 
Many  school  bands  are  completely  ^Umart" 
equipped.  Elkhart  offers  a  full  line— 33  popu¬ 
lar  models.  All  backed  by  binding  £Ktory  guar¬ 
antee.  See  and  try  them  at  your  dealers  or 
writeusfbt  caalog  and  liberal  home  trial  ofiet. 
Special  proposition  to  music  supervisors.  De- 
tw  gladly  tent  on  request. 

BLUABT  BAina  iif  snuTBOviT  cm. 

332  Jadctoa  Scieet,  Blkhart.  Iixhana 
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•  •  Another 

Pair  of  Blatfonal 
Champion  Soloists 


i^jS^  mliM^hMgmMtmru  am$m  i 


The  FLUEGELHORN  occupies  a  unique  place  in  the  band 
instrument  himily.  3omewhat  rare  in  die  smaller  bands,  it 
nevertheless  is  necessary  and  very  popular  in  the  larger  concert 
bands.  At.  the  National  High  School  Band  Contest,  the 
Fluegelhom  solo  event  holds  a  posidon  of  importance.  And,  as  in 
most  other  contest  classes,  the  honors  were  won  with  Conns. 

Joseph  Sudway,  winner  of  first  place,  and  William  D.  Michael, 
winna  of  second  place,  each  gave  a  masterful  performance.  And 
in  each  case  the  winner  says  that  his  Conn  Fluegelhom  made  it 
easier  to  carry  off  the  laurels.  In  addidon  to  winning  first  place  in 
the  Fluegelhom  event,  Joseph  Sudway  was  a  member  of  ^e  bass 
quartet  which  won  highest  honors  in  the  Nadonal  Contest.  Sud¬ 
way  is  a  star  pupil  of  H.  L  Jacobs,  Chicago. 

The  Majority  Win  With  Conns 

No  nutter  what  the  instrument,  the  player  of  a  Conn  evidently  has  a 
tremendous  advanttge.  At  the  1931  National  High  School  Contest,  an 
overwhelming'  majority  of  winning  bands,  ensembles  and  soloists  played 
Coons.  All  four  of  the  winning  b^ds  in  Class  A  and  first  place  winners 
in  Class  B  were  preponderaody  Conn  in  instrumeotadon. 

Surely  these  facts  present  convincing  evidence  to  school  musicians, 
directors  and  supervisors  who  entertain  championship  aspirations. 


Tkt  Cohn  Fluegelhoon  ha»  a  nmJIom,  phtuirng  voice,  roumder  amd  fmUer 
tkam  that  of  the  cwnet.  Perfectly  haumced  amd  attractive  in  deeign;  it 
ponemei  the  tame  eaey  piajrimg  and  accurate  acale  characteriatica  comumon 
to  all  Cotut  Band  Inatrumvmta, 


mmm  mm,  smtMMMMmSv 
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The  easier  playing  qualities  and  uniform  tonal 
excellence  of  &no  instruments  magnify 
talent  and  make  progress  fiuter  and  surer.  If 
you  want  to  be  a  ch^pion,  play  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  champions. 

Try  a  late  model  of  your  fisvorite  instru¬ 
ment  now  at  your  dealer’s.  Or  write  us  for 
fi'ee  book  and  details  of  our  home-trial,  easy- 
payment  offer.  Mention  instrument. 

C  G.  CONN,  Ltd.,  342  Conn  Bldg. 

ELKHART,  IND. 


>  and  uniform  tonal 


WOMSa  VMWUT  MANUTACniMM 


IF  CONN  IS  NOT  ON  THE  INSTRUMENT  IT  IS  NOT  A  GENUINE  CONN 


EDITORIAL 


I 


See  You  in  Cleveland 

Keen  observers  state  that  no  other  event  in  the 
history  of  music  education  has  attracted  such 
widespread  attention  as  the  forthcoming  Silver 
Anniversary  Conventicm  and  Festival  of  the  Music 
Supervisors  National  Conference.” 

This  event  “is  regarded  perhaps  more  in  the  light 
of  its  relation  to  that  which  is  ahead  than  as  a  mere 
demonstration  of  the  progress  of  the  completed  quar¬ 
ter  century — important  as  it  will  be  from  that  stand¬ 
point.  This  year  of  all  years,  .  .  .  the  question  is 
not,  ‘Can  I  afford  to  attend  the  convention,’  but  rather 
‘Can  I  afford  to  stay  away  ?’  ” 

So  writes  Russell  V.  Morgan,  president  of  the 
Music  Supervisors  National  Conference  in  his  formal 
message  to  school  Bandmasters  and  Orchestra  Direc¬ 
tors  as  well  as  to  all  others  interested  in  music  in 
the  schools. 

The  official  program  published  by  the  Conference  • 
tabulates  a  comprehensive  list  of  enticing  events,  jam¬ 
ming  each  day  from  10:45  Sunday  morning,  April  3, 
to  the  late  afternoon  of  Saturday,  April  9.  While 
the  Sunday  program  is  of  vital  interest  to  all  music 
educators,  the  Conference  officially  opens  at  ten  o’clock 
Monday  morning.  Dr.  Mabelle  Glenn  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  presiding.  From  then  on  fdlows  a 
pageantry  of  events  far  too  vast  in  its  edifying  mag- 
nificeiKe  for  this  humble  writer  to  attempt  to  describe. 

Of  special  interest  to  school  Bandmasters  and 
Orchestra  Directors,  though,  are  munerous  entries, 
conspicuous  in  the  procession,  as  the  program  de¬ 
velops.  On  Monday  morning  you  may  hear  the 
Cleveland  All  High  School  Orchestra,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  J.  Leon  Ruddick,  vice-president  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  division  of  the  National  School  Band  and  Orches¬ 
tra  Association.  And  in  the  same  forenoon  comes 
President  Morgan’s  formal  address ;  and  the  addresses 
of  welcome,  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Jones,  superintendent  of 
Cleveland  schools;  and  Dr.  B.  O.  Skinner  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  state  director  of  education. 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  first  group  of  sectional 
meetings  are  scheduled,  one  of  which  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  school  Bandmasters.  This  meeting,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  A.  R.  McAllister  of  Joliet,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Natiwial  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  timed  for  2:30.  All  school  Bandmasters 
are  urged  to  be  present  at  this  meeting. 

Nor  are  you  to  have  your  evenings  off,  to  galavant 
about  and  waste  your  substance.  Monday  evening  is 
especially  crowded  with  interest  for  instrumentalists. 

At  eight  o’clodc  the  band  demonstration  in  the  paibHc 
auditorium,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Colonel  A.  A. 
Harding,  will  absorb  your  interest.  Mr.  McAllister, 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Williams  of  Oberlin,  and  Mr.  Harry 

F.  Qarke  of  Qeveland  are  associate  chairmen.  There 

• 


will  be  a  marching  demonstration  by  the  bands  of  the 
Cleveland  High  School  and  the  Lakewood  High 
Schocd.  The  All  Ohio  Band,  with  600  musicians,  will 
be  conducted  by  Mr.  Harding  and  Mr.  Clarke.  Guest 
conductors,  E^dwin  Franko  Goldman  and  Taylor  Bran¬ 
son.  And  who  would  want  to  miss  the  Exhibitors’  Ball 
at  ten  o’clock  Monday  night  in  the  public  auditorium? 

“Instrumental  class”  is  the  label  given  one  of  the 
sectional  meetings  for  Tuesday  afternoon.  James  D. 
Price  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  will  be  chairman. 
This  sounds  interesting.  At  four  o’clock  the  National 
High  Scho(^  Orchestra,  under  the  directicm  of  Dr.  V. 
L.  F.  Rebmann  of  White  Plains,  New  York,  and 
Eugene  Goossens,  will  entertain  you. 

There  will  be  a  general  business  meeting  at  10:30, 
April  6.  And  at  11 :30  the  National  School  Band  and 
Orchestra  Association,  orchestra  division,  will  meet  at 
the  Board  of  Education  Building. 

Then  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  two  o’clock  the 
widely  advertised  music  discrimination  contest  takes 
place.  This  is  in  charge  of  the  Music  Appreciation 
Committee.  Those  eligible  are:  members  of  the  1932 
Naticmal  High  School  Chorus  and  Orchestra;  members 
participating  in  the  conference  band  demonstration; 
and  high  and  junior  high  students  recommended  by 
their  instructors  and  sent  to  Qeveland  for  the  purpose 
of  participating. 

The  National  Broadcasting  company  will  send  this 
contest  to  the  world  from  their  New  York  studio. 
They  will  also  award  three  scholarships  as  prizes.  Judg¬ 
ment  will  be  based  on  six  counts  involving  the  con¬ 
testant’s  ability  to  identify  different  styles  and  com¬ 
posers,  different  forms,  different  types  of  song,  differ¬ 
ent  orchestral  instruments  and  to  distinguish  different 
types  of  voices. 

And  so  on  frwn  day  to  day,  yea,  from  hour  to 
hour,  the  most  fascinating  entries  on  the  prc^ram 
beguile  one’s  interest.  A  sectional  meeting  of 
orchestra-minded  folks  will  occur  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  at  2:30,  Francis  Findlay  of  Boston,  chairman. 
The  same  afternoon  Glenn  Woods  of  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  will  preside  over  the  instrumental  ensemble 
meeting. 

Friday  evening  the  National  High  School  Orches¬ 
tra,  Dr.  Rebmann,  conductor,  will  be  a  feature  of  the 
jubilee  ccmcert.  Rudcdph  Ringwall  will  assist  with 
the  baton,  and  on  Saturday  morning  from  nine  to 
twelve  you  are  invited  to  the  John  Hay  High  Sdio(^ 
and  the  West  Technical  High  School  to  witness  “in¬ 
strumental  schools  in  operation.” 

Mentioning  these  few  entries  is  like  picking  a 
hat  full  of  peaches  from  an  overloaded  tree.  Mr. 
Morgan  has  certainly  expressed  it  well,  “the  question 
is  not,  ‘Can  I  afford  to  attend  the  convention,’  but 
rather  ‘Can  I  afford  to  stay  away?’  ” 


Hazards  You’ll  have 
to  Hurdle  if  you  Make 
the  University  Band 


IT  IS  Dot  my  purpose  to 
five  a  stereotyped  “lec¬ 
ture”  on  this  subject,  but 
rather  an  informal  discourse 
which  will  sum  iq>  the  results 
of  my  observations  from 
twenty  years’  ejqperience  try¬ 
ing  out  new  men  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Band. 

I  will  start  out  by  giving 
you  the  most  glaring  technical 
weaknesses  revealed  in  these 
tryouts,  and  that  is  the  lack 
of  ability  to  read.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  men  who  try  out 
for  a  place  in  the  -band  are  re¬ 
jected  because  of  their  inabil¬ 
ity  to  read.  You  will  probably 
be  interested  in  knowing  how 
.1  separate  the  sheep  from  the 
goats. 

When  a  boy  presents  him¬ 
self,  of  course,  I  learn  all  I 
can  about  his  training  and  his 
ejqterience.  I  ask  him  to  {day 
his  own  music  if  he  has  it  with 
him.  Only  about  one  out  of 
every  twenty  brings  his  own 
music,  but  I  give  him  that 
chance.  If  he  does  net  have 
his  own  music  with  him,  I  give 
him  a  book  of  marches  and 
ask  him  to  play  whatever  he 
chooses. 

Frequently  he  will  thumb 
through  the  book  fully  five 
minutes  and  it  is  then  my  job 
to  select  smnething  for  hiifi. 

I  know  rig^t  then  that  he  cannot  read, 
for  the  boy  who  reads  does  not  hesitate 
a  moment,  but  quickly  makes  a  selec¬ 
tion  and  begins  to  i^y.  Usually  I  leave 
him  alone  that  he  may  recover  from  the 
nervousness  sdiich  is  usually  manifest. 
This  port  of  the  t^t  is  not  for  reading, 
however,  but  just  to  hear  him  {day, 
preferably  something  which  he  already 
knows. 

I  next  give  him  something  to  read, 
usually  a  sim[de  grade  two  march  that 
anytme  should  be  able  to  read  after  a 
yeu  or  two  of  playing.  I  rq)eat  again 


By  Dr,  O.  E.  VanDoren 
Director  Vniver$ity  of  Iowa  Bands 

that  ninety  per  cent  fail  in  this  test. 

What  /r*n  I  do?  I  can’t  sit  down 
beside  (me  hundred  and  twenty-five  men, 
which  is  usually  the  sise  of  my  two 
bands,  and  teach  them  to  read  their 
parts.  If  they  haven’t  learned  to  read 
in  high  school  it  is  too  late  when  they 
come  to  the  University. 

Now  for  the  remeciy.  I  have  been 
sorely  tempted  to  make  a  missionary 
of  my^f  for  this  cause  and  to  go  up 
and  down  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  state  of  ours  urging  every  Qgh 
Scho(d  Director  to  set  aside  a  few  min¬ 


utes  of  each  rehearsal  hour  for 
the  piupose  of  develofung  their 
students’  ability  to  read. 

I  would  suggest  that  you 
start  with  something  simple. 
Something  which  fM-esents  few 
difficulties,  and  gradually  lead 
iq}  to  something  more  difficult. 
It  has  been  my  observation, 
where  sight  reading  is  given 
some  attention,  that  material 
which  is  entirely  too  difficult 
is  attempted  in  the  beginning. 
As  a  result  you  floimder  and 
develop  an  inferiority  com[^x 
which  is  a  dangerous  thing  to 
develop. 

In  the  majority  of  instances 
high  school  students  seem  un¬ 
able  to  (day  anything  but  their 
contest  numbers,  which  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  these  numbers 
have  been  hammered  in,  note 
by  note  and  bar  by  bar.  Of 
course,  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  these  contest  numbers 
must  be  learned  that  way  if 
you  enter  a  contest,  but  I 
strongly  urge  the  necessity  of 
learning  to  read,  as  a  very  es¬ 
sential  part  of  musical  train¬ 
ing. 

I  am 'obliged  to  accq;>t  in 
my  band  so  far  as  possible 
only  the  best  readers  because 
during  the  year  we  have  three 
functions,  the  football  band, 
then,  after  the  football  season 
comes  the  prq)arati<»  for  the  concert 
work  and  in  the  s(»ing  we  have  our 
military  training  duties.  It  is  essential 
that  I  (Mck  men  who  are  able  to  read 
correctly  and  nqMdly  for  there  is  little 
(q)portunity  for  making  up  this  defi¬ 
ciency  in  their  training.  No  doubt  you 
have  ac<]uaintances  who  are  able  to  play 
brilliant  piano  numbers,  but  should  you 
set^  before  them  the  simidest  hymn  they 
are  lost,  and  this  applies  to  all  instru¬ 
mentalists  so  far  as  my  observations  go. 
So  don’t  forget  to  give  a  few  minutes 
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Mr.  Sousa  as  I 

Knew  Him 


By  Major  Ed  Chenette 


The  host  at  a  luncheon  was  in¬ 
troducing  Mr.  John  Philip 
Sousa; 

“We,  who  are  interested  in  the  spir¬ 
itual  as  well  as  the  material  growth  of 
our  city,  are  honored,  indeed,  to  have 
Mr.  Sousa  and  his  band  with  us  today. 
For  the  name  ‘Sousa’  is  a  household 
word  in  twenty-five  million  homes  in 
America;  and  this  man,  by  virtue  of 
that  within  him,  has  made  it  so.  Mr. 
Sousa  began  directing  bands  at  the  age 
of  seventeen.  Twelve  years  later  he 
was  director  of  the  Washington  Ma¬ 
rine  Band;  in  fact,  it  may  honestly  be 
said  that  he  is  the  man  who  made  the 
Marine  Band  what  it  is  today. 

“And  during  the  last  thirty-five  years 
he  has  appeared  at  the  head  of  his 
own  band  in  every  civilized  country  on 
the  globe.  The  English  have  honored 
him  with  the  Victoria  Cross;  the  French 
National  Academy  bestowed  upop  him 
their  highest  honor;  Belgium  likewise 
tendered  him  her  highest  official 
awards;  and  so  on  throughout  his  tri- 
unqffial  tours  he  has  won  material  honor, 
high  awards,  lasting  love,  as  he  has 
touched  the  hearts  of  all  with  his  har¬ 
mony.  Mr.  Sousa  is  more  than  a  band¬ 
master;  be  is  a  poet,  a  con^x>8er,  an  au¬ 
thor,  a  musician  and  a  true  gentleman.” 
Mr.  Sousa  arose  in  rq^: 

“The  introduction  just  made  for  me 
by  our  host  was  very  good,  but  it  could 
have  been  lots  better.  It  did  not  go 
far  enough.  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
speaker  had  consulted  my  inress  agent 
he  would  have  realized  how  woefully 
short  his  qieech  has  fallen  in  convey¬ 
ing  to  the  good  pe(^  here  my  mar¬ 
velous  achievements.  ‘All  over  the 
world’  restricts  the  territory  for  one  so 
great  as  I;  and  I  warn  my  press  agent 
now  that  his  position  is  in  jeopardy  if 
be  ever  again  allows  such  a  curtailment 
to  occur.  For  I  stand  before  you  today 
not  (mly  as  the  best  bandmaster,  the 
greatest  poet,  the  cleverest  author,  the 


most  original  composer,  but  also  the 
greatest  man  in  any  occupation  at  any 
time  any  place  in.  this  whole  universe, 
dead  or  alive.” 

At  this  point  the  laughter  was'  so 
great  that  Mr.  Sousa  could  not  proceed 
for  several  minutes.  Continuing,  then, 
when  the  applause  had  subsided: 

“And  you  see  that  it  is  necessary  for 
a  toastmaster  to  be  fully  posted  before¬ 
hand,  for  it  surely  makes  a  man  feel 
bad,  when  be  can  jump  twenty  feet, 
to  have  someone  stand  iq>  and  say  he 
can  jump  but  ten.  This  recalls  to  my 
mind  the  last  visit  I  had  with  Colonel 
Roosevelt.  The  colonel,  as  I,  was  a 
modest  man  and,  talking  as  such,  we 
were  discussing  this  subject  of  how  we 
truly  great  were  slighted  by  toastmas¬ 
ters.  ‘It  reminds  me,’  said  the  Colonel, 
‘of  the  time  the  good  folks  down  in 
Maine  were  celebrating  the  Fourth  of 
July  and  had  sent  for  Daniel  Webster 
to  deliver  the  oration.  Mr.  Webster 
chose  to  talk  upon  the  Revolutionary 
War  and,  being  desirous  of  creating  a 
strong  impression,  asked  the  chairman 
to  find  an  <dd  soldier  who  had  fought 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  have  him 
upon  the  ^tform  where,  at  the  climax 
of  the  q)eech,  he  could  be  called  forth 
and  exhibited  as  a  living  flesh-and-blood 
examine  of  those  who  had  taken  part 
in  this  most  momentous  struggle  for 
life,  h'berty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hapiM- 
ness.  All  was  so  arranged,  and  at  the 
height  of  his  peerless  (nation,  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  said:  “And  now,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  while  we  speak  of  this  war  only 
as  history,  as  a  grand  and  glorious 
achievement  wherein  the  s(mis  of  lib¬ 
erty  waged  successfully  against  tyrants 
and  their  hirelings,  we  yet  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  actual  personalities  of  the 
conflict  as  it  came  to  those  who  faced 


death  by  the  shell,  the  shot,  and  the 
bayonet.  But  today,  I  am  happy  to  say, 

I  have  here  on  this  platform  with  me 
one  who  did  take  part  in  this  glorious 
war;  one  who  fouj^t;  one  who  bled; 
one  who  offered  his  life  and  all.  He 
is  here  in  the  flesh,  a  living  example. 

I  want  you  to  see  him,  to  bear  him, 
to  cheer  him  as  he  stands  forth  a  hero 
from  the  past.”  The  crowd  rose  and 
cheered  themselves  hoarse.  Webster 
had  made  his  most  successful  speech. 
He  called  on  the  old  soldier  to  say 
something,  to  let  the  folks  hear  his 
voice.  “Tell  them,”  said  Mr.  Webster, 
“with  what  regiment  you  fought.”  “Why 
I  fought  with  the  9th  Hessians  under 
Lord  Howe,”  came  back  the  unhesitat¬ 
ing  reidy.’ 

“And  Webster  has  always  had  my 
sympathy,”  went  on  Mr.  Sousa.  “In 
fact,  I  am  always  sympathetic.  I  exude 
sympathy  at  every  pore — except  where 
money  is  ccmcemed.  I  am  satm^ted 
with  sympathy;  I  am  the  hi^  Mucky 
Muck  of  sympathy. 

“While  in  England,  where  I  was  giv- 
iog  my  hi|^  intellectual  treats  (they 
had  never  heard  anything  in  music  until 
I  got  there),  we  chanced  to  put  up  at 
an  inn  where  I  saw  a  very  old  lady 
scnibbing  the  stairs.  When  I  went  down 
to  breakfast,  this  old  woman  was  scrub¬ 
bing  the  stairs,  and  whor  I  came  back 
from  breakfast  she  was  scrubbing  the 
stairs;  and  the  next  meal  and  the  next 
day  it  was  the  same.  So  my  sympathy 
went  out  to  her  very  strongjy,  so 
strongly,  in  fact,  that  I  dadded  to  ask 
my  manager  for  a  pass  for  her. 

“Now  you  who  do  not  know  my 
manager  do  not  know  what  an  ordeal 
it  is  to  ask  him  for  a  pass.  He  hates 
any  man  who  gathers  sufficient  nerve 
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What 

By 

Victor 
Grabel 


This  brief  discussion  is  designed 
to  deal,  not  with  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  judging,  but 
with  methods  of  facilitating  the  work 
of  judges  so  as  to  make  their  efforts 
more  effectual.  A  discussion  of  the 
former  could  be  made  very  interesting 
but  it  will  be  left  for  treatment  by 
some  more  courageous  individual. 

Tbe  functions  of  a  judge  (or  adjudi¬ 
cator,  to  use  the  term  which  is  com¬ 
monly  employed  in  English  ccmtests) 
are  two-fold — to  rate  the  organizations 
(or  soloists)  in  accordance  with  the 
merits  of  their  performance,  and  to 
offer  helpful  advice  and  constriKtivc 
criticism  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  directors  to  effect  an  improvement 
in  their  interpretations  and  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  organizations. 

The  local,  or  contest,  committee  can¬ 
not  auist'the  judge  materially  in  ratmg 
the  organizations — he  must  rely  sdely 
upon  his  own  definite  knowledge,  his 
personal  artistic  opinion,  and  his  con¬ 
science.  Since  artistic  judgment  can 
never  be  rediKed  to  a  purely  mathe¬ 
matical  basis,  judging  must  remain 
largely  a  matter  of  personal  opinion  and 
a  judge  is  helpful  when,  and  if,  he  pos¬ 
sesses  a  wide  experience  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  phase  of  work  Which  he  is  judging, 
a  broad  background  of  general  musical 
culture,  a  thoroi^h  knowledge  of  the 
particular  literature  which  is  being- per¬ 
formed,  and  a  live  interest  in  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  musical  activity  involved. 
'  The  purpose  of  contests  bdng  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  musical  advancement  of  the  organ¬ 
izations  and  individuals  participating, 
it  would  seem  that  tbe  matter  of  rat¬ 
ing  might  be  considered  secondary  to 
that  of  securing  advice,  encouragement, 
and  inspiration  through  friendly  com¬ 
parisons  of  performance  and  throu^ 


Contest  Committees 

can  do  to  Improve 

.  .  .  Judgment 


the  critical  assistance  of  an  able  judge. 
The  fact  that  group  ratings  are  being 
adopted  is  an  evidence  that  this  is 
being  more  and  more  realized. 

Better  Stenographers  Needed 

N  recent  years  it  has  become  cus¬ 
tomary  to  provide  a  judge  with  a 
stenogr^her  to  whom  he  can  dictate  his 
remarks  during  the  performance.  These 
stenographers  are  generally  selected 
fiom  among  the  students  pursuing  sec¬ 
retarial  courses  in  the  schools  and  are 
often  quite  inexperienced  in  talcing  dic¬ 
tation  and  transcribing  correctly.  At 
some  contests,  after  being  careful  to 
spell  out  any  technical  terms  about 
which  there  might  be  any  question,  I 
have  had  papers  returned  to  me,  after 
naving  been  typed,  in  such  form  as  to 
be  quite  unintelligible  to  me — and  I 
could  only  wonder  what  some  of  the 
directors  may  have  thought  about  my 
ability.  Through  omissions — evidently 
caused  by  inability  to  deci{^r  their 
notes — I  could  not  determine  what  I 
had  even  meant  to  say  in  some  para¬ 
graphs.  In  one  instance  “roll  of  the 
drum”  was  transcribed  as  “roar  of  the 
drum” — which  may  not  have  been  a 
grievous  error  at  all. 

During  the  last  several  years  I  have 
taken  the  precaution  to  ask  for  tran¬ 
scripts  of  my  remarks  as  soon  as  made 
so  that  they  might  be  proofread  before 
being  delivered  to  the  contest  officials. 
Better  still,  I  have  each  time  provided 
myself  with  a  large  loose-leaf  notebook 
and  have  written  out  my  remarks  in 
full  so  that  the  strenognq>her  had  only 
to  copy  from  my  longhand.  In  this 
way  I  have  assured  more  correct  tran¬ 
scripts  and  have  also  had  my  comments 
at  hand  to  refer  back  to  in  making 
comparisons  for  rating.  However,  I 
had  a  stenographer  in  one  state  con¬ 


test  last  year  who  insisted  upon  acquir¬ 
ing  practice  in  her  chosen  profession 
by  copying  my  remarks  in  shorthand — 
with  the  result  that  all  her  transcripts 
had  to  be  rewritten.  These  typed  copies 
were  then  lost  after  being  delivered  and 
I  was  fortunately  able  to  duplicate 
them  several  weeks  later  from  my  note¬ 
book. 

Screen  Out  the  Static 

O  gain  the  best  co-operation  of 
the  judges,  committees  should 
see  that  they  are  supplied  with  scores 
which  have  each  bar  very  clearly  num¬ 
bered.  Without  these  numbers  the 
judge  often  finds  it  necessary  to  count 
back  sixteen  bars  to  “letter  X”  or 
nineteen  bars  forward  to  the  “Andante 
con  spirito”  to  be  able  to  properly  des¬ 
ignate  a  certain  bar,  {ffirase,  dynamic 
effect,  or  what-not  about  which  he 
wishes  to  comment.  While  he  is  taking 
the  time  to  do  this,  three  other  things 
have  luq^ned  about  which  he  should 
comment,  but  he  has  been  needlessly 
deprived  of  the  opportunity.  This 
slight  precaution  will  enable  your 
judges  to  offer  much  more  effective  crit¬ 
icism - also  more  extensive  criticism. 

One  other  necessary  precaution  is 
often  overlooked.  It  is  essential  that 
judges  be  placed  where  they  can  hear 
to  the  best  advantage  and  that  they 
be  allotted  a  space  from  which  all 
spectators  are  absolutely  barred.  A 
guard,  or  messenger,  should  be  as¬ 
signed  to  each  judge  to  see  that  he  is 
given  every  necessary  aid.  In  a  few 
cases  I  have  had  spectators  seated  fore 
and  aft,  and  to  right  and  left  of  me — 
some  of  whom  were  so  very  sociable  as 
to  lean  over  my  shoulder  to  read  my 
renaarks  and  ratings,  thus  requiring  me 
to  be  so  rude  as  to  shield  my  papers 
while  writing  and  then  turn  diem  face 


down  so  that  they  could  not  be  read. 
Some  of  these  persons  have  also  been 
so  kind  as  to  discuss  most  audibly  and 
persistently  the  good  points  of  the 
various  organizations  and  the  compara¬ 
tive  ratings  they  should  receive — as  well 
as  other  entertaining  matters,  such  as 
“our  new  car,”  “the  new  arrival  at 
daughter  Susie’s  home  and  the  proper 
care  of  babies,”  “Rudy  Vallee,”  etc., 
etc.,  ad  nattseum  ad  infimtum. 

Such  peoide  should  be  politely  and 
firmly  asked  to  remove  themselves  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  judge — 
preferably  to  the  comer  two  blocks 
down  the  street.  Judges  must  concen¬ 
trate  to  do  efficient  work.  Believe  it 
or  not,  they  are  human  and  require  a 
certain  degree  of  solitude  and  aloofness 
to  enable  them  to  do  this  effectively. 
Rope  off  adequate  space  for  their  use 
and  free  them,  insofar  as  is  possible, 
from  distracting  annoyances.  It  is 
surely  a  dis(day  of  poor  judgment,  after 
having  gone  to  the  trouble  and  eiqpense 
to  engage  re[>utable  judges,  not  to  do 
everything  possible  to  facilitate  their 
woric  and  thus  gain  the  most  from 
their  knowledge  and  experience. 

Post-Frankneu  Recommended 

T  is  regrettable  that  time  does 
not  permit  for  the  inclusion  of  a 
conference  at  the  conclusion  of  con¬ 
tests  when  there  might  be  a  healthful 
and  frank  discussion  regarding  various 
[ffiases  of  performance  as  exemplified 
by  some  of  the  organizations  while 
these  matters  are  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  di  all  concerned.  An  actual 
demonstratitm  (with  one  of  the  better 
organizations  in  attendance)  might  be 
made  of  the  correct  interpretation  of 
certain  portions  of  some  numbers  with 
which  fault  has  been  found,  or  a  dem- 
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Bad  Band  Rooms 

How  they  Fray  Your 
Nerves 


The  acoustic  properties  of  band 
rehearsal  rooms  have  seldom 
been  considered  as  having  an  ef¬ 
fect  iqx>n  the  success  of  musical  in¬ 
strument  instruction  or  upon  the  health 
of  the  students  and  teachers  using  the 
rooms,  but  they  have.  Not  so  much  the 
acoustic  properties,  but  the  lack  of 
proper  acoustical  conditions  in  rehearsal 
rooms.  And  that  is  the  subject  within 
the  realm  of  acoustics. 

Let  us  first  investigate  the  effects  of 
impr(q)er  acoustical  conditions  and  then 
proceed  to  a  discussion  of  how  they  may 
be  turned  into  proper  c(mditions. 

I  said  that  poor  conditions  directly 
and  unfavorably  affect  results.  We 
have  checked  this  fact  through  a  series 
of  actual  playing  tests.  Woridng  with 
Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Ruddick  of  the 
Geveland  Board  of  Education,  we  had 
a  high  school  band  play  alternately  in 
a  room  with  good  acoustical  conditions 
and  in  one  where  conditions  were  poor. 
There  was  an  obvious  and  demonstrable 
difference  in  the  matter  of  pitch  sen¬ 
sitivity;  in  the  ability  to  distinguish 
harmonic  parts;  in  the  ease  of  securing 
proper  balance;  and  in  the  recognition 
of  the  perfmnance  of  the  individual 
players.  In  each  case,  conditions  in 
the  acoustically  correct  room  favored 
the  instruct^';  enabled  him  to  exercise 
closer  control  and  to  secure  better  re¬ 
sults. 

The  Editor  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  told  me  of  an  interesting  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  connection.  On  a  bet,  a 
chi^  played  second  trumpet  in  a  re¬ 
hearsal  room  adiere  conditions  were  bad. 
An  thromh  the  rehearsal  be  played 
some  other  music  than  that  intended 
for  the  second  trumpet  part.  The  <fi- 


rector  didn’t  Imow  it;  couldn’t  hear  the 
second  trumpet  part  at  all. 

If  one  instrument  can  be  “lost” 
through  improper  acoustical  conditions, 
how  can  we  expect  a  band  rdiearsed  in 
such  rooms  to  {day  evenly  and  weU  out¬ 
doors? 

That’s  just  one  of  the  effects  of  poor 
acoustical  conditions.  The  more  seri¬ 
ous  one  has  to  do  with  the  health  of 
the  studoits  and  the  instruct^’. 

Here  we  deal  with  the  effects  of 
noise  on  the  human  system.  There  is 
a  reasonably  close  line  of  demarcation 
between  music  and  noise.  A  litre  that 
is  quickly  crossed  where  echoes  and 
reverberation  destroy  the  harmoiuc  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  pla3ring. 

Music  is  a  succession  of  sounds  har¬ 
monically  and  melodically  related  to 
each  other,  whereas  noise  is  any  group 
of  sounds  that  are  not  related  to  each 
other  in  frequency.  You  can  get  music 
out  of  a  xylophone,  but  if  you  pick  all 
the  bars  ig)  and  drop  them  on  the  Hoot 
— ^you  have  noise. 

In  a  room  with  poor  acoustical  con¬ 
ditions,  edrete  reverberation  is  exces¬ 
sive,  the  musical  sound  produced  by 
any  one  instrument  will  be  heard  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  seccmds  after  the  in¬ 
strument  has  stopped  playing.  The 
length  of  time  that  this  sound  can  be 
beard  after  the  source  is  stopped  is  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  the  time  of  reverbera¬ 
tion  of  the  room.  This  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  later.  However,  its  ^[>- 
plication  in  turning  musk  into  noise 
can  be  leadfly  appreciated  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  time  that  sound  will  persist 
in  a  room  after  it  has  been  stopped  in 
connection  with  the  number  of  individ¬ 


ual  notes  idayed  in  a  second’s  time  by 
a  band. 

For  example,  if  in  any  selection  there 
are  three  or  four  harmonic  changes  per 
second,  and  reverberation  time  of  the 
room  is  two  seconds,  the  music  imx>- 
duced  at  the  end  of  two  seconds  is  mixed 
iq>  with  the  notes  that  were  {dayed  at 
the  start  and  which  are  still  audible. 
It  would  be  comparable  to  taking  all 
the  notes  on  a  piano  score  that  are  con¬ 
tained  in,  let  us  say,  two  measures  and 
striking  them  all  at  once,  with  a  varia¬ 
tion  in  loudness  of  each  note.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  noise,  especially  so  in  its  effect 
upon  the  human  system. 

You’ve  entered  the  rehearsal  room 
before  the  band  was  called  to  order 
and  had  your  ear  assailed  with  a  din 
that  was*  noise  personified.  Each  indi- 
\ndual  was  producing  music,  but  the 
lack  of  harmonic  balance  turned  it  into 
noise.  So  it  is  with  even  well-balanced 
pla)dng  in  a  room  where  acoustical  con¬ 
ditions  are  poor.  The  fact  that  tones 
persist  in  the  room  through  lack  of 
[woper  sound  absorption  results  in  the 
music  being  turned  into  noise. 

This  whole  matter  of  sound  absorp¬ 
tion  involves  a  lot  of  scientific  detail 
that  cannot  be  touched  upon  in  the 
space  of  this  article.  I  can,  however, 
quickly  indicate  some  of  the  effects  of 
noise  on  the  human  system,  thereby  ap¬ 
proaching  the  practical  side  more  di¬ 
rectly. 

Psychologists  and  i^ysicians  have 
long  studied  the  effects  of  noise  on  the 
human  si^stem.  An  outstanding  au¬ 
thority,  Doctor  Donald  A.  Laird,  at  the 
Colgate  University  has  been  conducting 
tests  of  the  effects  of  noise  for  years. 
He  and  other  scientists  rqxnt  those  ef- 
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fects  to  be  similar  to  the  action  of  fear. 
Normal  contractions  of  the  stomach  ,are 
disturbed.  Digestion  'is  interrupted. 
Heart  action  becomes  irregular.  Mus¬ 
cles  tense,  and  nerves  grow  irritable. 

Let  me  cite  the  results  of  a  few  ex¬ 
periments  upon  the  effect  of  imise  upon 
the  human  system.  Doctor  Laird  and 
E.  L.  Smith,  m  an  article  published  in 
the  Jounud  of  the  Acoustical  Society 
of  America,  July,  1930,  outlined  an  ex¬ 
periment  conducted  to  show  the  effect 
of  noise  upon  the  amount  and  nature 
of  the  stomach  contractions. 

John  B.  Watson,  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Ho^tal,  found  that  noise  is  one  of  the 
only  two  stimuli  that  will  bring  out  an 
overt  fear  reaction  in  babies.  Doctor 
Laird’s  work  investigated  the  effect  of 
noise  <m  adults  by  a  very  unique  process 
of  having  the  subject  of  the  ejqteriment 
swallow  a  very  thin  rubber  balloon,  at¬ 
tached  to  a  rubber  hose.  As  you  all 
know,  the  contraction  and  muscular  op¬ 
eration  of  the  stomach  u  an  involun¬ 
tary  process. 

In  this  experiment  the  balloon  was 
inflated  in  the  stomach  and  then  con¬ 
nected  to  a  very  delicate  measuring  de¬ 
vice  to  register  the  change  in  pressure 
exerted  by  the  stomach  upon  the  bal¬ 
loon.  The  contractions  and  e^iansions 
of  the  stomach  were  recorded  by  a 
needle  moving  back  and  forth  across  a 
revolving  drum.  The  gr^ih  of  the 
stomach  under  normal  quiet  conditions 
over  a  period  of  time  was  first  ob¬ 
tained.  The  patient  was  then  subjected 
to  noises  of  known  intensity  and  com¬ 
position,  and  the  stoiutch  contractions 
again  noted.  It  was  found  that  the 
normal  contractions  of  the  stomach 
were  very  much  disturbed — ^were  les¬ 
sened  in  both  rate  and  in  amiflitude. 
The  volume  of  the  stomach  was  also  ap¬ 
parently  less  under  noise  conditions 
than  under  quiet  conditions. 

Doctor  Laird’s  results  show  that  there 
was  a  decrease  of  37  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  contractions  per  minute, 
caused  a  noise  of  known  loudness 
level  In  other  cases  there  was  a  com- 
{flete  change  in  type  of  construction 
and  the  sixe  of  the  major  contractions 
was  greatly  decreased.  In  short,  there 
was  a  general  lessening  of  stomach  ac¬ 
tivity.  After  the  noise  was  removed, 
the  contractions  of  the  stomach  were 
very  much  increased,  both  in  amplitude 
and  frequency,  to  apparently  conq)en- 
sate  for  the  lull  caused  by  noise.  Doc¬ 
tor  Laird  further  concludes  the  ef¬ 
fects  observed  were  at  least  similar  to 


How  often  have  you  gone  home,  after  a  hard  day  in  the  reheartal  room, 
tired  out,  nerves  on  edge,  irritable,  half  sick?  You've  thought  it  the 
inevitable  result  of  strenuous,  concentrated  work.  In  this  article  Mr. 
White  (above)  tells  you  what  really  happens,  just  what  it  is  thtU 
wrecks  you.  Get  these  scientific  facts.  And  in  the  next  instalment 
Mr.  White  will  tell  you  exactly  what  to  do  to  end  that  awful  band 
room  fatigue.  >>>>>>>>>>>>>>> 


those  inroduced  by  what  is  generally 
called  fear,  if  indeed  th^  are  not  es¬ 
sentially  a  fear  reaction. 

You  men  know  this  effect  of  noise. 
You’ve  left  the  rehearsal  room  all 
fagged  out,  heads  raging,  and  nerves  aU 
on  edge.  Harry  Clarke  tells  me  that 


frequently  after  a  long  session  of  band 
rehearsal  work  he  has  experienced  ter¬ 
rific  headaches  and  finds  it  impossible 
to  eat  until  a  few  hours  of  relaxation 
and  rest  have  restored  his  natural 
equOibrium. 

While  I  am  on  the  acoustical  side 
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DOW,  I  used  to  be  in  the  band  instru¬ 
ment  field.  I’ve  met  many  of  the  in¬ 
structors  all  over  the  country  and  have 
sat  in  on  many  rehearsals.  I’ve  seen 
this  condition  described  by  Mr.  Clarke 
repeated  over  and  over  again. 

In  preparing  this  material,  I  asked 
Doctor  Laird  whether  or  not  imprc^r 
acoustical  conditions  in  a  rehearsal  room 
might  have  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the 
students  and  the  instructor. 

Doctor  Laird  replied  as  follows:  “Al- 
Ihou^  I  have  made  no  measurements 
of  the  physiological  effects  of  noise  in 
band  rooms,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
would  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  loud¬ 
ness  level  in  reverberant  snudl  rooms 
during  the  practice  period  of  a  band 
would  certainly  be  enough  to  cause  an 
organic  fear  reaction.  If  the  acoustical 
stimuli  were  really  musical,  the  situa¬ 
tion  might  be  different,  but  the  un¬ 
musical  overlapping  of  the  sequences  of 
noise,  due  to  their  artificial  prolongation 
by  reverberation,  would  probably  make 
the  condition  one  of  noise  as  much  as 
it  is  (me  of  music.  It  is  also  possible, 
as  you  have  probably  already  thought, 
that  during  any  forte  playing  a  ten^w- 
rary  deafening  of  the  ear  might  occur, 
similar  to  aerc^lane  passenger  deafness.” 

In  another  e:q>eriment  conducted  by 
Doctor  Laird  it  was  found  that  high 
pitched  sounds  were  more  annoying 
than  low  or  medium  {Mtches.  The  an¬ 
noyance  effect  of  high  fMtched  sounds, 
of  course,  is  in  addition  to  the  fear 
reaction  induced  by  loudness.  It  u  cer¬ 
tainly  less  trying  tqmn  the  band  direc¬ 
tors  to  rehearse  the  full  band  than  it  is 
to  ^nd  the  same  length  of  time  with 
the  piccolo,  clarinet  and  w<x>dwinds. 

The  higher  pitched  instruments  and 
those  whose  harmonic  overtones  are  high 
in  pitch  can  by  themselves  cause  an  an¬ 
noyance  reaction  independent  of  their 
loudness.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
apparently  temperamental  individual 
who  cannot  stand  anyone  whistling  or 
the  screech  of  a  g^ass  cutter  marking 
^ass.  This  annoyance  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  sensitivity  to  hi^  pitched  sounds. 
Continued  symptoms  of  this  type,  to¬ 
gether  with  fear  reaction  induced  by 
loudness,  can  cause  mental  strain,  ir¬ 
ritability,  nervousness,  in  addition  to 
affecting  the  involuntary  reactions,  siKh 
as  ejq)erienced  by  the  stomach. 

The  other  reactions  of  the  human 
body  to  noise  consist  of  involuntary 
muscle  contraction,  causing  an  increase 
in  muscular  tension.  Rate  of  breath¬ 


ing,  blood  pressure,  and  pulse  rate  are 
other  biological  phenomena  which  may 
be  affected  by  the  fear  reacticm,  which 
in  turn  is  caused  by  noise.  The  precise 
level  of  loudness  which  will  cause  this 
reaction  depends  iqmn  the  individual 
and  many  other  factors  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  In  general,  however,  it 
has  been  found  that  noises  of  much 
less  intensity  than  those  found  in  the 
average  band  rehearsal  room  when  the 
band  is  playing  are  sufficient  to  cause 
these  reactions. 

There  is  one  other  relationship.  Stu- 
(ients  working  and  studying  under  noise 
conditions  cannot  possiUy  give  tlK  re- 
ouired  concentration  to  their  study  and 
their  fdaying.  This  lack  of  concentra¬ 
tion  obviously  will  reflect  itself  on  the 
rate  of  progress — in  the  accom[dish- 
ments  of  the  instructor. 

It  has  been  proved  that  sudden  and 
intermittent  noises  continued  over  a 
long  period  of  time  strike  such  a  num¬ 
ber  of  blows  on  the  auditory  nerve  that 
the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  ear  is 
eventually  injured,  if  not  destroyed. 
Studies  now  indicate  that  noise  detracts 
attention,  uses  up  human  energy,  puts 
nerves  on  edge,  impairs  hearing,  and 
spoils  good  dispositions. 

The  report  of  the  Noise  Abatement 
Commission  of  New  York  states  that 
a  loud  noise,  and  particularly  an  inter¬ 
mittent  one,  causes  heart  action  to  be¬ 
come  irregular,  muscles  to  tense. 

A  bedlam  of  sound  often  necessitates 
a  concentration  of  attention  so  great 
that  nervous  fatigue  is  materially  in¬ 
creased.  The  final  outcome  of  this  type 
of  recurring  shock  is  often  a  form  of 
neurasthenia. 

A  sleeping  person  may  not  be  awi^- 
ened  by  noise,  but  the  brain  registers 
this  noise  and  the  body  undergoes  the 
same  reaction  as  if  the  sleeper  were 
awake — fatigue  toxins  are  developed 
and  the  benefit  (ierived  from  sleep  im¬ 
paired.  Noise  causes  the  body  muscles 
of  a  sleqjing  person  to  tighten  and 
raises  the  blood  pressure,  even  though 
the  sleeper  is  not  awakened. 

When  food  is  consumed  in  a  noby 
place,  its  full  nutritive  value  is  not  as¬ 
similated. 

DiKtor  Kennedy,  of  the  Noise  Abate¬ 
ment  Commission  of  New  York,  has 
found  that  a  FMqxr  bag  e:q;>losion  causes 
more  pressure  on  the  brain  than  mor¬ 
phine  or  nitroglycerin — the  pressure 
raising  to  four  times  normal — with  a 


30-second  interval  before  returning  to 
normal. 

Now,  in  this  brief  preliminary,  we 
have  laid  down  as  facts  certain  state¬ 
ments  : 

(1)  Improper  acoustical  conditions  in 
the  band  rehearsal  room  tend  to  slow 
up  [MTogress  in  band  instruction. 

(2)  Music  {dayed  in  rooms  that  are 
reverberant — that  have  improper  condi¬ 
tions — turns  into  noise,  and  noise  ex¬ 
ercises  a  positively  harmful  effect  on 
the  human  system. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  above  ef¬ 
fects  are  true  in  the  case  of  students, 
the  effect  on  instructors  is  even  more 
marked,  due  to  the  greater  number  of 
hours  the  instructor  is  subjected  to 
noisy  conditions. 

You  have  {M-obably  wondered  by  this 
time  just  what  I  mean  by  good  or  poor 
acoustical  conditions.  The  precise  def¬ 
inition  involves  intricate  and  compli¬ 
cated  engineering  terms  and  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  requiring  considerable  study.  How¬ 
ever,  the  principal  factor  that  deter- 
mintes  the  acoustical  result  of  any  re¬ 
hearsal  room  or  other  interior  is  known 
as  the  period  of  reverberation.  This  b 
the  time  required  for  a  sound  to  decay 
to  inaudilnlity  adter  the  source  has 
been  sto{^)ed. 

Just  why  this  sound  is  still  audible 
after  the  source  has  been  stopped  can 
be  e]q>lained  with  a  simple  illustration. 
If  you  hold  a  golf  ball  at  arms  length 
and  drop  it  onto  a  concrete  floor,  it 
will  bounce  20  to  30  times  before  finally 
coming  to  rest.  Similarly,  noise  or  sound 
in  a  hard  {faster  interior  reflects  or  re- 
bouncb  from  the  surfaces  of  the  room 
until  its  energy  has  been  absorbed  by 
repeated  reflection.  If  you  drop  the 
golf  ball  just  mentioned  from  the  same 
height  upon  a  imUow,  it  will  stay  there 
without  rebound.  Similarly,  noise  will 
not  be  heard  after  the  source  is  stoi^d 
if  the  walb  or  ceiling  are  covered  with 
materiab  that  absorb  sound  energy  in¬ 
stead  of  reflecting  it. 

Sound  from  any  source  consists  of  a 
series  of  vibraticms,  transmitted  as 
waves  equally  in  all  directions.  A  sound 
wave  in  striking  a  surface  is  either  ab¬ 
sorbed  or  reflected  exactly  as  a  golf  ball 
is  bounced  or  held  stationary,  depend¬ 
ing  iqx>n  the  property  of  the  surface 
it  strikes  for  absorbing  energy.  For 
example,  hard  plaster,  g^,  or  other 
dense  building  materiab  absorb  an  av¬ 
erage  of  only  3  per  cent  of  each  sound 
wave  striking  them.  Thus,  sound  waves 
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Much  has  been  said  pro  and 
con  relative  to  the  merits  of 
the  musical  contest,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  competitions  which  have  grown 
into  so  much  favor  in  our  schools  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  have  enabled 
the  study  of  music  to  con^wte  with 
such  other  allurements  as  football  and 
basketball  in  the  heart  of  the  average 
American  boy  and  girl.  Spurred  on  by 
rivalries  which  year  by  year  became 
more  intense,  a  standard  of  achieve¬ 
ment  has  been  reached  that  without 
this  driving  force  might  not  have  been 
attained  in  a  much  greater  length  of 
time,  if  at  all.  Of  late,  there  has  come 
about  a  more  careful  examination  of 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  these  events 
until  it  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that 
there  is  needed  a  new  system  of  rating 
which  will  enable  the  contests  to  retain 
the  competitive  features  which  have 
meant  so  much  to  their  success  but 
which  will  at  the  same  time  remove 
much  of  the  bitter  rivalry  and  inevitable 
disappointment  which  has  deprived  us 
of  some  of  their  greatest  benefits. 

A  new  plan  of  making  awards  in 
groi4»  instead  of  individual  bands  has 
of  late  won  widespread  approval.  In 


the  Wisconsin  state  contest  where  this 
idea  originated  and  has  been  in  siKcess- 
ful  use  for  several  years,  it  has  been 
found  that  rivalries  have  been  dimin¬ 
ished  without  being  entirely  lost.  The 
bitter  disjqrpointment  of  defeat  has  also 
been  done  away  with  for  whereas  under 
the  former  system  there  would  have  to, 
in  a  groiQ)  of  fifteen  contesting  bands, 
be  one  band  which  no  matter  how  well 
or  how  poorly  it  played  be  designated 
as  receiving  fifteenth  place,  under  the 
new  system  this  same  band  would  be 
classified  as  a  fourth  award  band.  In 
this  way  such  an  organization  would 
still  know  that  it  had  much  for  which 
to  strive  and  in  addition  would  retain 
the  self-respect  and  courage  to  work 
toward  that  goal. 

After  all,  it  is  the  girls  and  boys  who 
take  part  in  the  contests  who  are  most 
to  be  considered,  rather  then  the  ambi¬ 
tions  of  any  director  or  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  any  judge.  This  brings  to  mind 
a  piano  contest  at  which  Ossip  Gabril- 
owitsch  was  one  of  the  judges.  One 
of  the  last  contestants  to  play  was  a 


young  lady  who  obviously  lacked  both 
the  temperament  and  training  which 
would  give  her  even  a  chance  at  one  of 
the  awards.  But  when  one  of  the  other 
judges  remarked  that  the  hour  was  get¬ 
ting  late  and  suggested  that  she  be 
st(q>ped,  it  was  this  great  master  who 
remonstrated,  sa)dng,  “She  is  impor¬ 
tant,  not  we.”’  When  one  considers 
the  tremendous  aggregate  of  effort 
which  has  gone  into  the  preparation  for 
one  of  these  events,  he  can  realize  the 
necessity  of  giving  not  only  a  fair  de¬ 
cision  but  also  something  of  even 
greater  value. 

It  has  often  been  the  writer’s  wish 
in  judging  at  a  contest  that  he  might 
leave  behind  not  only  dry  figures  and 
percentages  but  that  through  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  of  disciission  with  the  partici¬ 
pants  he  might  throw  some  light  on  the 
problems  that  form  a  general  stumbling 
block  to  all  young  musicians.  Let  us 
hope  that  eventually  there  will  be  found 
time  at  every  contest  for  the  holding  of 
clinical  discussions  on  the  technical  and 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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of  3  Band 


IT  all  began  “way  back  when”  the 
boy  Scout  Troig)  (835)  recruited 
me.  After  leaping  the  iKeliminary 
hurdles  of  tenderfoot,  second  class  and 
then  first  class  requirements,  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  turned  to  the  various  Merit 
Badges.  My  secret  ambition,  like  aU 
other  scouts,  was  to  be  an  “Eagle 
Scout”  wnth  a  sleeve  peppered  with 
those  elusive  emblems. 

One  of  the  subjects,  “Photography,” 
particulariy  intrigued  me.  After  com- 
(deting  the  requirements  for  the  merit 
badge,  I  was  so  interested  that  photog¬ 
raphy  became  my  bobby  and  occu{ued 
most  of  my  spare  time.  From  various 
books  and  leaflets  on  the  subject,  I 
gathered  little  bits  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion.  Coig)led  with  the  help  that  two 
photographar  frioids  gave  me,  this  read¬ 
ing  matter  made  me  at  least  conversant 


on  the  general  ideas  in  (diotography. 

I  finally  reached  a  place  where  I 
couldn’t  go  much  farther  without  some 
professional  equipment.  I  scoured  the 
“want  Ads”  daily  for  used  (flioto  equip¬ 
ment  and  finally  located  a  photographer 
who  had  for  sale  a  complete  studio  out¬ 
fit.  I  visited  him  and  was  much  inter¬ 
ested,  until  he  told  me  the  outfit  would 
cost  $125.  Where  was  I  going  to  get 
$125?  All  I  had  was  $25  saved  from 
several  pictures  I  had  made  with  a  bor¬ 
rowed  camera.  I  went  to  Dad  for  a 
loan.  He  respectfully  declined.  But 
he  told  me  to  try  the  bank,  where  I 
had  my  savings.  Next  day  I  saw  the 
banker  and  showed  him  several  samples 
of  my  pictures  and  explained  to  him 
that  I  wanted  to  opoi  a  studio  for  High 
School  students.  Of  course  he  wanted 
either  security  or  someone’s  signature. 


Boys 

I  couldn’t  give  either.  I  was  only  four¬ 
teen.  My  signature  was  no  good.  It 
looked  as  though  I  was  through  as  a 
photographer.  . 

That  night  I  told  Dad  about  it.  He 
offered  to  sign  the  note.  The  future 
looked  bright  again.  1  obtained  $100 
on  a  90  day  note  and  so  I  opened  the 
(Senn)  studio.  At  the  end  of  the  90 
days  I  couldn’t  pay  the  note  in  full, 
but  the  banker  offered  an  extension  of 
3  months  more  on  the  unpaid  balance. 
Business  wasn’t  so  good  but  at  the  end 
of  the  second  period  I  had  more  than 
enough  to  pay  the  note.  I  began  sav¬ 
ing  my  profits. 

In  my  second  semester  in  High 
School,  I  was  attracted  by  the  notices 
about  joining  the  “beginners’  band.” 
Three  other  fellows  in  my  classes  had 
already  joined  and  wanted  me  to  jmn 


As  Told  By  One  of  the  Boys 


and  the  snappy  parading.  I 
wanted  my  brothers  to  join  the 
band  when  they  got  into  High 
School.  I  knew  they  would 
practice  if  they  could  see  the 
big  contest  with  bands  from  all 
over  the  country. 

The  opportunity  to  see  the  big 
event  came  the  next  year  when 
the  contest  was  hdd  at  Joliet, 
Illinois,  only  a  short  trip  from 
Chicago.  (Xir  band  was  eligible 
having  won  the 

■  State  contest  again. 

Bill  and  Seth,  my 
brothers,  (they  are 
twins),  were  greatly 
impressed  and  were 


plane  sounds. 


A  Ten  Dollar 


Lesson  in 
T  rumpeting 


After  having  [^yed  and  taught 
the  trumpet  and  comet  for 
many  years,  I  have  come  to  the 
definite  conclusion  that  an  appallingly 
small  number  of  players  actually  know 
how  to  PRODUCE  A  TONE  COR¬ 
RECTLY.  This  may  seem  to  be  a 
rather  broad  statement  but,  as  a  test, 
let  us  find  out  if  you,  who  read  tlus, 
are  yourselves  playing  correctly. 

If  you  were  to  take  an  ailment  to 
your  doctor  to  determine  the  remedy, 
it  would  be  rare,  indeed,  if  you  could 
tell  the  doctor  just  what  was  wrong. 
You  would  know  that  your  head  ached, 
or  that  your  big  toe  was  sore.  But  those 
are  only  symptoms  and  not  the  actual 
cause  of  the  trouble.  Let  us  see  if 
you  have  any  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
player  who  does  not  know  the  most 
fundamental,  as  well  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  princij^e  in  trumpet  playing. 

Does  your  lip  tire  easily?  Do  you 
have  trouble  playing  the  high  notes? 
If  you  were  to.  i^y  for  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  evening,  would  you  have 
difficulty  in  playing  when  you  first 
picked  up  your  instrument  the  next 
morning?  Does  your  lip  swell  after  a 
little  while?  Do  you  have  trouble  play¬ 
ing  softly,  or  if  playing  softly  is  easy 
for  you  do  you  have  trouble  playing 


double  Forte?  The  list  of  symptoms 
could  be  continued  on  into  valuable 
space  but  these  are  a  few  of  the  most 
outstanding.  Put  yourself  to  the  test. 
If  3mu  are  not  one  of  the  few  who 
play  correctly,  then  perhaps  this  article 
wUl  be  interesting  to  you. 

The  very  first  thing  to  consider  is 
Up  position.  Please  observe  the  illus¬ 
trations  on  the  opposite  page  which 
show  two  of  the  most  common  of  in¬ 
correct  positions,  and  the  correct  posi¬ 
tion.  Study  them  closely  and  then  let 
us  analyze  them. 

Many  of  the  older  instruction  books 
advise  the  student  to  pronounce  the 
syllable  “tu”  when  attacking  a  tone.  If 
you  will  say  “tu”  you  will  discover 
that  it  extends  the  lips  as  in  illustration 
No.  1.  The  fleshy  part,  or  the  “red”  of 
the  lips,  should  not  be  used  because 
experience  has  conclusively  proven  that 
by  so  doing  you  cannot  obtain  the  best 
results.  The  low  tones  can  be  played 
by  using  this  method,  but  when  the  lips 
are  contracted  to  play  the  high  tones, 
the  air  passage  closes  and  the  tone 
stops.  The  lip  muscles  are  more  effi¬ 
cient  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  lips 
where  the  red  and  white  joins.  A  very 
good  rule  to  remember  is  that  a  very 


little,  if  any,  of  the  red  of  the  lip 
should  be  used. 

Many  beginners  are  taught  to  put  the 
lips  in  a  “smiling”  position  as  shown  in 
illustration  No.  2.  This  is  wrong  and 
the  reasons  are  both  numerous  and  ob¬ 
vious.  The  reader  will  observe  that  on 
both  sides  of  the  center  of  the  lip  in 
picture  No.  2,  the  lips  are  slightly 
parted.  The  air  escapes  very  freely  and 
the  player  wastes  much  energy  which 
could  be  put  to  good  use.  When  the 
lips  are  stretched  they  are  not  flexible 
or  easily  controlled.  The  advocates  of 
the  “smiling”  position  say  that  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  higher  note  the  player  simply 
stretches  his  lip.  I  have  always  won¬ 
dered  how  it  could  be  stretched  when 
the  lip  is  already  stretched  out  of  slu^ 
before  any  high  notes  are  attempted. 
A  lip  in  this  position  is  stretched  thin 
so  that  it  offers  little  or  no  cushion  for 
the  slight  mouthfMece  pressure  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  a  good  tone. 

In  illustration  No.  3,  you  see  the  cor¬ 
rect  lip  position.  The  lips  are  contracted 
and  a  minimum  of  the  red  portion  of 
the  lip  can  be  seen.  This  position  af¬ 
fords  an  excellent  cushion  for  the 
mouthpiece;  it  permits  the  necessary  lip 
adjustments  to  vary  the  pitch  of  the 
tone;  the  air  does  not  esci^ie;  the  high 
tones  can  be  fdayed  and  controlled  with 
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**Two  wron(»  never  made  a  right.”  Was  it  Walter  Winchell  who  said 
that?  or  was  it  two  other  guys?  Bot  come!  Come!  This  is  serions  business! 
The  two  illastrations  show,  according  to  the  author,  and  he  should  know,  the 
two  wrong  ways — above — and,  below,  the  correct  position  for — trumpeting. 


greater  ease.  In  short, 
this  lip  position  has 
been  proven  by  years 
of  experience  to  be 
the  very  best  one  and 
if  the  reader  will  ob¬ 
serve  almost  any  real 
artist,  you  will  find 
that  they  almost  uni¬ 
versally  use  this  po¬ 
sition. 

A  little  while  ago 
I  warned  you  not  to 
use  the  syllable  “tu” 
in  pronouncing  a  tone 
and  explained  why. 

The  correct  articula¬ 
tion  should  be  “te” 
for  a  sharp  attack; 

“dah”  for  a  very  soft 
attack  and  “lah”  for 
an  intermediate  at¬ 
tack.  By  experiment¬ 
ing,  you  will  find  that 
these  three  types  of 
articulation  can  be 
varied  to  secure  the 
exact  effect  which  the 
player  desires.  You 
will  also  observe  that 
this  type  of  attack 
does  not  disturb  the 
lip  position. 

Last  but  not  least 
is  correct  breathing. 

This  writer  has  al¬ 
ways  advocated  the 
use  of  the  dia{^ragm 
or  lower  lungs,  and 
no  doubt  I  have  said 
something  about  it  in 
previous  articles  within  the  pages  of 
this  magazine,  but  we  will  only  discuss 
it  here  as  it  actually  effects  the  funda¬ 
mental  production  of  a  tone.  If  you 
will  say  “Whooooooooo”  and  sustain  it 
for  a  full  breath,  you  will  discover  your¬ 
self  using  your  dia{^ragm.  Now  if  you 
will  continue  to  use  this  means  of  ap(dy- 
ing  air  pressure  to  your  lips,  you  will 
have  overcome  a  major  difficulty.  Se¬ 
lect  G,  second  line,  and  play  it  for  a 
full  breath  using  your  diaiffiragm  like 
you  did  in  singing  “Whooooooooo.”  Re¬ 
peat  this  until  you  know  exactly  what 
to  do.  Now  the  next  step  is  to  remem¬ 
ber  this  important  principle  that  the  air 
pressure  must  be  back  of  the  lip  before 
you  attempt  to  Tpiay  the  tone.  Many 
players  will  feel  for  the  tone,  and  then 
after  hitting  it  will  let  out  the  force  of 
the  air  pressure.  This  is  wrong  because 


it  causes  a  tendency  to  play  out  of 
tune,  spoils  the  purity  of  the  tone  at  its 
inception  and  puts  a  greater  strain  on 
the  lip. 

If  you  who  read  this  are  among  those 
whose  symptoms  would  indicate  that 
you  play  incorrectly,  I  wish  to  add  a 
final  word  and  a  note  of  warning.  If 
you  have  [dayed  for  some  time,  you 
have  developed  your  lip  so  that  the 
mouthpiece  “feels  natural”  only  in  one 
place  and  one  position.  Disregard  your 
previous  habits  and  lAethods  and  try 
to  forget  that  you  ever  played  tnimpet 
before,  then  follow  these  instructions 
carefully.  It  may  take  you  some  time 
before  you  can  even  get  a  noise  by 
making  such  a  radical  change  but  if  you 
are  not  easily  discouraged  and  have  the 
character  to  stick  to  it,  you  will  be  re¬ 
warded. 


Lack  of  space  will 
not  permit  further 
discussion  although 
this  subject  is  of  the 
most  vital  importance 
to  any  trumpet  or 
cornet  [dayer.  I 
would  advise  any  am¬ 
bit  i  o  u  s  player  to 
adopt  the  method 
which  has  just  been 
described,  but  if  you 
can  do  so,  with  the 
help  of  an  e^rienced 
musician  and  teacher 
you  will  make  better 
progress.  To  those 
of  you  who  do  not 
have  the  advantage 
of  a  good  teacher, 
this  writer  will  be 
glad  to  give  you 
whatever  assistance 
and  advice  that  it  is 
possible  to  give  by 
mail.  Address  your 
letters  to  me  in  care 
of  the  School  Musi¬ 
cian,  and  tell  me  ex¬ 
actly  what  troubles 
you  are  experiencing, 
how  long  you  have 
studied  and  what  you 
are  doing  to  correct 
your  difficulties.  • 
During  the  past 
ten  years  hundreds  of 
letters  have  found 
their  way  to  my  desk 
from  trumpeters 
who  were  seeking  the 
magic  key  to  Success  in  Music.  The 
most  common  request  is  fm:  a  mouth- 
fMcce  to  correct  the  player’s  difficulty. 
In  fact,  I  believe  that  every  trumpet 
player  goes  through  the  “mouthpiece 
stage”  sometime  or  other.  However, 
the  fault  usually  lies  in  the  player  and 
not  in  his  mouthpiece  or  his  instrument. 

I  recommend  the  purchase  of  a  stand¬ 
ard,  high  grade,  American  made  tnnnpet 
in  medium  bore.  The  average  trumpeter 
is  called  on  to  play  many  varying  types 
of  engagements  where  pianissimo  is  very 
essential,  so  that  a  medium  bore  instru¬ 
ment  will  lend  itself  more  readily  to  all 
types  of  pla)dng.  The  pdayer  should 
stop  his  search  for  the  “jperfect”  mouth- 
pdece  and  pnirchase  a  standard  make 
with  a  medium  cup,  rim  and  bore.  You 
must  learn  to  produce  a  tone  correctly 
if  you  want  to  play  easily  and  well. 
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The  previous  explanations  •  of 
string  vibration  and  of  air  vibra¬ 
tion  very  nearly  constitute  an 
explanation  of  stringed  instrument  per¬ 
formance.  It  is  only  necessary  to  con¬ 
nect  the  string  vibration  and  the  air 
vibration,  and  this  we  do  in  the  same 
way  the  instrument  does  it — through 
the  bridge,  sound-board,  back,  and  as¬ 
sociate  structures.  Of  these  parts  the 
sound-board  is  of  greatest  importance, 
and  next  to  it  is  probably  the  bridge. 

The  necessity  of  a  large  flat  surface 
moving  in  the  pattern  of  the  string 
vibration  and  dmng  what  the  string  is 
unable  to  do — establishing  noticeaUe 
pressure  and  rarefaction  waves  in  the 
air,  has  been  covered.  And,  of  course, 
this  is  the  chief  function  of  the  sound¬ 
board.  In  order  to  do  this  it  must  also 
turn  the  motion  of  the  string,  no  mat¬ 
ter  in  what  direction  its  moving  may 
be,  into  movement  that  is  at  right 
anj^  to  the  sound-board  surface.  It 
must  also  have  an  area  that  is  prt^r- 
tionate  to  the  length  of^wave  for  the 
notes  in  the  low  register  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  a 
sound-board  must  have  two  sides. 
When  one  side  is  moving  into  the  air 
adjacent  to  it,  the  other  side  must  be 
moving  away  from  the  air  adjacent 
to  it.  So  one  side  of  the  sound-board 
is  producing  a  compression  wave  while 
the  other  side  is  producing  a  rarefaction 
wave.  If  these  two  waves  meet  at  the 
edges  of  the  board,  they  will  cancel 
each  other.  Of  course,  they  must  meet 
eventually,  but  if  this  meeting  can  be 
delayed  imtil  either  wave  has  a  chance 
to  establish  itself,  the  effect  for  the 
listener  will  be  satisfactory. 

The  length  of  time  necessary  for  this 
to  be  (hme  is  one-quarter  the  time  re¬ 
quired  .for  one  C3rcle  of  the  frequency 
to  be  produced.  That  is,  if  the  great¬ 
est  compression  value  or  the  greatest 
rarefaction  value  of  the  sound-wave  in 


the  air  can  establish  itself  before  the 
two  (qiposite  values  meet  and  cancel 
each  other,  there  is  no  harm  done  to 
the  tone,  because  after  this  greatest 
compression  or  rarefaction  value  has 
been  established  there  is  a  rapid  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  opposite  value 
anyhow. 

A  moment  of  r^ecticm  will  show  that 
this  means  the  sound-board  should  have 
an  area  that  has  about  the  same  value 
in  length  or  diametn  as  one-fourth  the 
length  of  the  sound-wave. 

IT  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  not 
always  the  case  in  practice.  Other 
considerations  affect  these  dimensions. 
The  lowest  note  of  the  violin,  G  below 
middle  C,  requires  a  sound-board  17 
inches  in  length  and  of  pit^xHlionate 
width  to  most  efficiently  produce  a 
sound-arave  that  will  give  a  definite  im¬ 
pression  of  that  pitch.  The  violin 
sound  board  is  around  14  inches  in 
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length,  about  the  length  desirable  for 
middle  C.  But  if  the  board  were  the 
necessary  length  for  the  low  G  it  would 
not  be  so  efficient  for  the  notes  above 
the  first  position  on  the  E  string,  and 
these  higher  notes  are  more  important 
to  the  violin  than  the  first  position  G 
string  tones.  F<»'  the  violin  is  esen- 
tially  a  s<^>rano  or  treble  voice. 

Likewise  a  sound-board  17  inches  in 
length  would  make  the  violin  large 
enough  so  that  it  would  not  be  as  con¬ 
venient  to  bold  nor  as  ad{q)table  to  rapid 
technic.  Consequently  the  violin  grad¬ 
ually  assumed  the  dimensiems  that 
would  enable  it  to  do  best  what  is  of 
most  value.  But  it  is  partly  for  this 
reason  that  the  tones  below  middle  C 
on  the  violin  lack  the  solidity  and  round¬ 
ness  of  the  same  tones  on  the  violon- 
ceUo  and,  to  a  less  extent,  the  viola. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  tones  of 
the  violin  below  middle  C  are  not  am¬ 
plified  at  all.  It  does  mean  that  the 
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Can  You 
Figure 
This  One 
Out? 

Do  You  Know  How  YouWrinkle 
the  Air  When  You  Scrape  Your 
G  String  or  Blow  High  F?  Here 


Is  the  Solution 


fundamental  or  first  partial  of  these 
tones  is  amplified  less  than  the  other 
partials  and  so  the  timbre  of  these  tones 
is  rather  brilliant  and  light  rather  than 
deep  and  full.  For  the  first  harmonic 
or  second  partial  of  the  low  G  is  a  fifth 
in  [Mtch  above  the  middle  C  suitable 
to  the  sound-board  length. 

It  is  evident  that  the  movement  of  a 
stringed  instniment  sound-board  is  highly 
complex,  especially  in  the  production 
of  tones  with  numerous  partials  or  in 
the  simultaneous  prodiKtion  of  many 
tones  of  different  pitch  values.  All 
of  this  sound-board  movement  or  vibra¬ 
tion  starts  from  the  area  under  the 
bridge,  the  only  direct  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  string  and  the  board.  In 
general,  the  lower  frequencies  take  in 
the  whole  board,  while  the  higher  fre¬ 
quencies  do  not  ^>read  so  far  from  the 
bridge.  This  means  that  the  motion  of 
the  high  frequencies  in  the  board  vibra¬ 
tion  is  included  in  the  motion  of  the 


to  the  Riddle. 


low  frequencies  when  the  two  types  are 
produced  together,  just  as  is  the  case 
in  the  pressure  and  rarefaction  waves 
in  the  air. 

This  is  the  case  whether  the  high  and 
low  frequencies  are  fundamental  and 
harmonics  or  high  and  low  {fitches  in 
the  scale.  The  bass-bar,  a  slender  strip 
of  spruce  glued  to  the  board  under  the 
lowest  string,  has  for  its  chief  function, 
that  of  assisting  the  board  to  vibrate 
crunffietely  for  these  low  frequencies 
while 'it  is  at  the  same  time  vibrating 
sectionally  to  produce  the  high  fre¬ 
quencies. 

The  F-holes,  being  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  bridge,  make  the  board 
more  sensitive  to  the  motion  from  the 
strings.  Being  cut  lengthwise  of  the 
board  and  parallel  to  the  grain  of  the 
wood  and  on  each  side  of  the  bridge, 
that  part  of  the  board  siq)porting  the 
bridge  is  free  to  move  comparatively 


far  under  the  changing  pressure  of  the 
strings. 

Considerable  motion  at  this  point 
means  opportunity  for  this  modem  to 
spread  over  the  whole  board.  Yet 
the  fact  that  the  grain  of  the  wood  sup¬ 
porting  the  bridge  is  not  cut  by  the 
F-holes  allows  the  board  to  retain  suf¬ 
ficient  strength  to  st^iport  the  string 
pressure  indefinitely  without  making  it 
so  stiff  that  it  will  not  vibrate  easily. 
The  F-holes  also  determine  the  pitch  oi 
the  air  in  the  resonance  chamber  or 
body  of  the  violin.  The  design  and  size 
of  these  F-holes  must  be  one  that  will. 
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allow  them  to  do  each  of  these  things 
and  prevent  one  or  any  of  them  from 
interfering  with  the  others.  And  the 
F-hole  design  as  determined  by  the  Cre¬ 
mona  artisans  does  just  this;  so  far  no 
one  has  developed  a  design  that  will 
improve  the  efficiency  with  which  the 
F-holes  can  do  what  they  are  called  upon 
to  do. 

The  pitch  of  Um  air  body  in  the  reso¬ 
nance  chamber  of  the  violin  is  close  to 
middle  C.  This  patch  is  determined  in 
the  same  way  as  the  length  of  the  sound¬ 
board  in  relation  to  the  wave  length  of 
the  frequency  it  is  exp)ected  to  efficiently 
amptlify;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  two 
pitches  should  be  the  same,  as  they 
are  in  fact.  The  sound-board  length 
and  air-chamber  patch  for  a  full-siae 
’cello  is  in  direct  paopwrtion  to  the 
deeper  voice  of  this  instrument  as  ccnn- 
p)ared  to  the  violin.  That  is,  the  ’cello 
is  tuned  an  octave  and  a  fifth  lower  than 
the  violin,  and  the  sound-board  length 
and  air-chamber  patch  is  an  octave  and 
a  fifth  lower  than  the  middle  C  that  is 
standard  for  a  good  violin. 

To  be  in  pa’opwrtion  the  viola  should 
have  an  air-chamber  patch  and  sound¬ 
board  length  a  fifth  below  the  violin 
and  an  octave  above  the  ’cello.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  became  customary  for 
violists  to  p)lay  the  viola  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  violin,  holding  it  under 
the  chin.  It  would  be  impxMsible  to 
play  a  full-sized  viola  in  this  manner; 
its  total  length  would  be  almost  36 
inches,  and  the  scale  length  from  nut 
to  bridge  about  18  inches. 

The  length  and  weight  of  such  an  in¬ 
strument  would  necessitate  playing  it  ir 
the  pxMition  used  for  the  ’cello.  Sev¬ 
eral  such  violas  have  been  made  in  the 
pMst — the  contre-altos  of  Vuillaume, 
viola-alts  or  Ritter  violas  designed  by 
Ritter,  and  the  larger  vidas  made  by 
Diehl.  Their  tone  is  much  supierior  to 
that  of  the  usual  size  viola,  both  in 
quality  and  quantity,  but  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  p>lay  them  in  the  ’cello  pxMition, 
and  for  that  reason  violists  used  to  the 
violin  px)sition  would  not  use  them. 

Most  of  these  full-sized  violas  were 
nude  around  60  years  ago,  and  have 
since  been  cut  down  to  the  usual  size, 
which  is  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  larger 
than  the  violin,  iltrith  an  air-chamber 
pNtch  and  sound-board  length  at  Bb 
below  middle  C,  instead  of  at  the  F  be¬ 
low  that  where  it  should  be.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  C  string  on  the 
average  viola  is  not  impressive,  the 
sound-board  length  and  air-chamber 


p>itch  are  too  high  to  adequately  amp>lify 
the  C  string  first  px>sition  notes,  even 
with  the  violin  as  standard. 

The  bridge  of  a  stringed  instrument 
is  primarily  a  lever  used  by  the 
string  to  move  the  sound-board.  No 
matter  in  what  direction  the  motion  of 
the  string  may  be,  the  bridge  turns  it 
into  motion  p)erp>endicular  to  the  sound¬ 
board  surface.  And  the  movement  of 
the  string  where  it  rests  on  the  bridge 
is  in  a  very  complex  puttem;  it  has 
height  and  d^th,  width  and  thickness. 

The  height  of  the  bridge  above  the 
line  of  the  string  from  nut  to  the  tail¬ 
piece  end-pun  determines  the  extent  of 
the  down-pressure  of  the  strings  on  the 
board.  The  greater  this  height,  the 
greater  this  p>ressure,  and  the  reverse  b, 
of  course,  also  true.  If  the  bridge  were 
as  high  as  the  string  is  long,  the  pres¬ 
sure  would  be  the  same  as  the  tension 
on  the  string.  This  down  p)ressure  has 
considerable  to  do  with  the  timbre  of 
the  tone  p>roduced  by  the  proprartion  it 
bears  to  the  tension. 

In  general,  as  this  pressure  increases 
without  any  corresponding  change  in  the 
tension,  the  tone  becomes  more  power¬ 
ful  but  of  shorter  duration,  unless  the 
string  is  revibrated.  If  this  pressure 
is  considerable,  the  resistance  of  the 
board  to  it  must  also  be  increased  oi 
the  board  will  be  unable  to  re^nd. 
Changes  in  the  bridge  design,  aside  from 
a  change  in  height,  affect  the  tonal  re¬ 
sult  through  the  difference  in  the  lev¬ 
erage  exerted  by  the  bridge  for  the 
strings  on  the  board. 

A  wider  bridge  requires  a  wider 
board,  and  this  means  a  weaker  board 
because  of  the  greater  area  across  the 
grain;  this  also  means  less  tone,  but 
a  tone  that  will  sustain  longer.  More 
weight  in  the  bridge  means  a  softer 
tone,  both  in  color  and  intensity.  The 
high  pMutials  have  a  great  deal  less  am¬ 
plitude  of  motion  than  the  low  ones, 
and  extra  weight  means  that  the  amp>ii- 
tude  of  motion  for  the  high  pMitials  is 
cut  down  more  in  propx>rtion  than  for 
the  low  puutials.  Putting  a  mute  on 
the  bridge  changes  its  tone  in  this  way. 

The  bridge  must  also  exercise  some 
selectivity  in  the  string  motion  it  pnits 
into  the  board.  For  some  kinds  of 
string  tone,  most  of  it,  in  fact,  it  is 
not  desirable  to  have  the  extremely  high 
p>artiais  very  p)rominent.  At  the  same 
time  a  heavy  bridge  is  not  desirable 
because  the  extra  weight  ^so  will  cut 
volume.  Designing  the  bridge  so  that 


there  is  not  an  unintemgited  straight 
line  between  any  string  and  a  bridge 
foot  favors  the  first  several  p)artials  at 
the  exp)ense  of  the  higher  ones.  The 
violin  bridge  is  a  good  example  of  this 
type  of  bridge. 

The  bowed  string  instruments  are 
the  only  ones  having  a  sound-px)st. 
There  have  been  many  op)inions  as  to 
what  this  seemingly  insignificant  but 
really  very  impwrtant  article  does  for 
tone.  We’ll  not  take  time  to  discuss 
those  theories  that  seem  to  be  incor¬ 
rect  or  insufficient.  Extensive  ejqxri- 
menting  indicates  that  its  chief  function 
is  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  leverage 
of  the  bridge.  It  is  p^ced  nearly  under 
the  treble  bridge-foot  and  allows  little 
motion  to  that  side  of  the  bridge. 

The  other  bridge-foot  is  not  so  re¬ 
stricted,  and  the  motion  of  the  bridge 
is  thrown  to  this  free  or  bass-side  foot; 
it  is  at  the  same  time  increased  in  am¬ 
plitude  and  so  moves  or  vibrates  the  top 
more  efficiently.  In  fact,  the  sound- 
p>ost  causes  the  bridge  to  move  the 
board  so  quickly  and  far  that  on  its 
motion  outward  into  the  outside  air 
it  travels  faster  than  the  string  is  mov¬ 
ing,  pushes  the 'bridge  into  the  string, 
and  stop>s  the  string  vibrating. 

This  is  the  reason  that  when  a  violin 
string  is  vibrated  vigorously  by  the  bow 
and  the  bow  is  removed  from  the  string, 
the  tone  immediately  stop>s.  This  is 
no  handiesq)  to  a  sustained  tone,  as  the 
bow  can  keep  restarting  the  string  con¬ 
tinuously,  and  it  also  means  a  pMwerful 
tone — all  the  energy  in  the  string  is 
•used  at  once  instead  of  being  sp>read 
out  over  some  interval  of  time. 

Stringed  instruments  of  the  mando¬ 
lin,  guitar  and 'similar  typws  need  to 
have  a  sustained  tone,  and  consequently 
a  sound-prast  is  not  desirable  for  them. 
The  necessity  of  sp>reading  out  the  tone 
over  a  period  of  time  also  means  that 
less  string  energy  is  being  used  at  any 
certain  time,  and  so  the  tone  of  these 
instruments  b  weaker  than  that  of  the 
violin. 

The  banjo  family  has  a  more  pMwer- 
ful  tone,  but  it  does  not  sustain  long; 
if  the  tone  is  made  to  sustain  longer 
by  constructional  changes  in  the  instru¬ 
ment,  it  is  also  a  weaker  tone.  This 
short,  pwwerful  tone  of  the  banjo  comes 
from  a  light,  thin  bridge  that  furnishes 
strait  line  contact  between  p)art  of 
the  strings  and  the  head  or  sound-board 
and  from  the  use  of  a  stretched  skin 
(Continued  on  pace  39) 


Miss  Theodora  Troendle 
Writes  for  Pianists  on 


'^Evening  in  Seville*' 


SPAIN,  with  a  greater  wealth  of 
national  folk  songs  and  distinc¬ 
tive  rtiythms,  is  curiously  only 
now,  after  centuries,  coming  to  its  own. 
Composers  of  all  nationalities  have 
written  Spanish  music,  but  the  native 
composer  until  the  present  day  has  re¬ 
mained  obscure  or  inert.  Bizet’s  “Car¬ 
men”  and  Chabrier’s  hery  and  colorful 
contributions  are  peihaps  the  best 
known,  non-Spanish,  Spanish  music.  The 
Frenchman  was  quick  to  grasp  the  enor¬ 
mous  possibilities  of  the  rhythms  of 
their  neighbors  across  the  Pyrenees. 
Debussy  wrote  “An  Evening  in  Gra¬ 
nada,”  and  Niemann,  a  contemporary 
German  composer,  has  written  a  less 
pretentious  but  none  the  less  charming 
composition  called  “An  Evening  in 
Seville.”  They  are  rather  interesting 
to  compare  with  the  native  output. 
Turina,  De  Falla,  Infante,  Albaniez  in¬ 
terpret  the  Spanish  musical  pulse  very 
differently  and  have  made  decided  con¬ 
tributions  towards  a  definite  ^>anish 
school. 

Granada  is  very  close  to  Seville, 
rather  similar  in  color  and  environment 
(from  the  American  point  of  view),  but 
Debussy’s  composition  is  as  different 
from  Niemann’s  as  one  would  expect  a 
French  from  a  German  point  of  view. 
The  Latins,  of  course,  have  more  in 
common  and  perhaps,  therefore,  under¬ 
stand  each  other’s  racial  differences 
more  completely. 

But  even  if  Niemann’s  conception 
seems  to  fall  a  little  short  of  the  true 
Spanish  flavor,  it  is  a  delightful  and 
grateful  jMece  of  writing  for  the  piano 
and  one  that  you  will  enjoy  studying. 
Moreover,  it  contains  none  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  rhythmic  difficulties  of  the  De¬ 
bussy  composition.  Generalizing,  I 
would  caution  first  against  unclear  ar¬ 
ticulation,  unscrupulous  use  of  the  pedal 
and  not  sharply  defined  enough  rhythm. 
The  sixteenth  notes  recurring  so  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  melody  must  be  played 
almost  like  grace  notes. 

Not  to  do  so  would  be  to  consider¬ 


ably  lessen  the  desired  effect.  All  Span¬ 
ish  music  has  a  certain  sharp  menace 
in  even  its  most  reductive  (ffirases. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  slight  Moorish  strain 
in  the  blood,  perluq>s  it  is  the  familiarity 
with  the  most  popular  of  their  instru¬ 
ments — the  guitar — which  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  depend  on  a  clipped  off,  sharp, 
biting  nuance  for  its  effects. 

Just  where  to  take  the  pedal  does 
not  afford  as  much  of  a  problem  as  how 
to  take  it.  The  chord  changes  are  close; 
therefore  taking  the  pedal  very  cleanly 
is  difficult  and  very  important.  Don’t 
allow  the  overtones  from  the  preceding 
chords  to  sound  through  and  blur  the 
melodic  outline. 

And  of  most  importance  is  clearness 


and  distinct  enunciation.  A  composition 
of  this  type  wherein  both  hands  i^y 
intervals  which  serve  as  the  accompani¬ 
ment  can  be  made  very  thick  and  muddy 
unless  great  care  to  the  contrary  is 
exercised. 

The  composition  has  no  perceptible 
climax  and  makes  no  great  emotional 
appeal,  but  there  is  a  wistful  yearning 
in  its  melody  line  and  an  imdercurrent 
of  restlessness  and  abandon  in  the  ac¬ 
companiment,  a  combination  probably 
found  in  the  people  themselves,  whose 
vivid  and  colorful  existence  are  in  such 
striking  contrast  to  the  bleak,  rocky 
country  which  forms  the  background 
for  the  dramatic  past  and  present  of 
their  national  life. 
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Trombones  tucked  under  arms, 
Tony  raced  me  up  four  flights 
of  well-worn  stairs.  He  bad  the 
advantage  of  longer  legs  and  could  hold 
low  Bb  longer  than  any  other  trombone 
player  in  Central  High. 

“Sh-sh,”  he  cautioned,  st<^)ping  sud¬ 
denly  on  the  fourth  landing. 

Sweet,  deep,  -full  tones  from  a  trom¬ 
bone  floated  out  of  Room  406. 

“Can’t  be  play!”  breathed  Tony, 
softly.  I,  too,  experienced  a  tremendous 
thrill  listening  to  Schubert’s  “Serenade” 
e:q>ressed  so  well. 

It  was  after  the  ninth  period,  with 
the  State  Contest  only  a  week  away. 
We  had  been  slated  for  a  trombone 
duet,  the  Sextette  from  “Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor.”  Our  genial  bandmaster  had 
worked  hard  to  make  the  best  possible 
showing.  Everyone  cooperated  ^en- 
didly. 

As  the  i^e  ended,  we  slipped  into 
the  room  past  a  small  groiq>. 

“Over  here,  boys,”  called  the  band¬ 
master,  and  introduced  us  to  a  medium 
sixed,  roly^ly  clu^  with  cheeks  round 
and  smooth  and  clean  as  heavy  peaches. 

He  listened  to  our  duet  attentively, 
then  played  the  lead.  At  once  the  music 
took  on  new  meaning.  There  was  a 
depth  to  it,  with  something  inexpres¬ 
sively  beautiful  reaching  to  all  comers 
of  the  room. 

This  time  it  was  I  who  whi^)ered, 
“Can’t  he  pUy!” 

It  puzzles  me  yet,  even  though  a  few 
years  have  passed  and  I  play  in  a  band 
and  two  orchestras.  Why  did  I  say 
“Can’t  he  play?”  I  think  I  have  the 
answer  now. 

It  wasn’t  so  much  his  execution,  or 
the  way  he  stood,  or  even  the  way  he 
held  the  moutlq>iece  a  little  more  on 
the  upper  lip — thou|^  these  things  have 
something  to  do  with  it — but  it  was 
tone. 

Each  note  was  not  only  given  the 
required  value,  but  also  was  round  and 
soft  and  true,  and  there  was  an  ex¬ 
pression  in  his  sad  Iwown  eyes  which 
I  shall  never  forget.  As  he  rq^teated 
the  first  part  of  the  Sextette  the  ex¬ 
pression  in  his  brown  eyes  deq>ened. 
Then,  taking  the  second  ending  into  the 


Former  Cleveland  High  School  Band  Trombonist 


S.  Lip  Shirt 
tud  Tint*  Slmcctto 


4.  MeUdy 
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Association  News  and  Announcements 


•  •  •  • 

National  Solo  and  Ensemble  (Contest, 
Marion,  Ind.,  May  20-21 


Marion,  Indiana,  is  the  place  defi* 
nitely  selected  for  the  National 
Solo  and  Ensemble  Contests  this  year. 
This  was  the  decision  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  at  a  meeting  held  March  5,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  A.  R.  McAllister, 
president  of  the  National  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  Association.  The  date  of 
the  contest  was  set  for  May  20  and  21. 

Solo  sections  will  be  divided  into 
three  or  four  groig)s,  depending  upon 
the  number  of  entries.  These  sections 
will  be  run  simultaneously  so  that  all 
solo  entries  may.  be  heard  the  first  day, 
Friday,  and  all  of  the  ensemble  events, 
the  second  day,  Saturday. 

The  puUic  will  be  admitted  to  con¬ 
test  events  for  which  a  nominal  ad¬ 
mission  fee  will  be  charged.  There  will 
be  a  formal  contest  by  selected  winners 
of  the  solo  and  ensemble  events  on 
Saturday  evening  for  which  admission 
will  also  be  charged. 

There  will  be  an  entry  fee  of  one 
dollar  for  each  contestant.  Students 
who  i^y  in  both  solo^  and  ensemble 
events  are  required  to  pay  only  one 
entry  fee.  Individual  entry  cards  for 
each  soloist  and  ensonble  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  Cards  may  be  secured  at  the 
following  {daces:  Mr.  C.  V.  Buttelman, 
Secretary,  64  East  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  lUinms;  oc  The  School  Musi¬ 
cian,  230  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  niuxHs;  H.  C.  Wegner,  Sec’y- 
Treas.,  Waupun,  Wis.;  also  from  Mr.  J. 
Leon  Ruddick,  Supervisor  of  Orchestras, 
Board  of  Education,  1380  East  8th 
Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  or  Mr.  A.  R. 
McAllister,  904  Second  Avenue,  Joliet, 
Illinms. 

Rules  for  eligibility  remain  the  same 
as  last  year.  These  are  re{Mrinted  in  a 
bulletin,  copy  of  which  may  be  secured 
by  addressing  the  School  Musician  or 
Mr.  Buttelman.  The  solo  instruments 
and  ensemble  grotgis  for  the  band  divi¬ 
sion  remain  the  same  as  last  year  with 
the  addition  of  miscellaneous  accom- 
paiiied  trios  of  brass  (h  woodwind 
instruments,  of  which  accompaniment 
may  be  either  piano  or  harp.  The  solo 


instruments  and  the  ensembles  iot  the 
orchestra  division  remain  the  same  as 
last  year. 

May  10  is  the  closing  date  for  all 
solo  and  ensemble  entries.  All  entries 
must  be  received  by  the  chairman,  Mr. 
A.  R.  McAllister,  together  with  the  en¬ 
try  fee  on  or  before  that  date. 

Out  of  five  cities  and  camps  extend¬ 
ing  a  bid  for  the  c(mtest  this  year, 
Marion  was  selected  for  its  geographic 
location,  as  well  as  numerous  other  ad¬ 
vantages  brought  out  in  discussion. 
Other  bids  came  from  Des  Mmnes, 
Iowa;  Oberlin,  Ohio;  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison;  National  Orches¬ 
tra  and  Band  Camp,  Interlochen,  Mich¬ 
igan. 


Chicago  Solo  Contest 

The  Chicago  Senior  High  School  Solo 
Contest  finals  were  held  Friday  night, 
March  4,  with  one  hundred  and  one 
c<mtestants.  There  were  three  judges 
over  each  of  three  groups  who  listened 
to  twenty  different  instrumoits,  includ¬ 
ing  percussion  and  tympani.  Had  the 
one  English  horn  entry  had  a  competi¬ 
tor,  the  number  would  have  been 
twenty-one. 

As  usual,  the  Bb  clarinet  scored  in 
popularity  with  ten  contestants.  J(^ 
Wigent  of  Roosevelt  was  the  winner 
with  a  score  of  92J^. 

Harrison  took  five  firsts  out  of 
twenty-one  entries  from  that  scho<d. 
Senn  and  Austin  each  took  four  firsts. 
Other  schools  represented  were  Crane, 
Marshall,  Lake  View,  Calumet,  Schurz, 
Roosevelt,  Ekiglewood,  Lane,  Parker, 
Lindblom,  Morgan  Park,  Hyde  Park, 
McKinley,  Bowen,  and  TUden.  Seth 
Larsen  of  Senn  took  first  on  the  pic¬ 
colo. 


Empire  State  Organizes 

Okey,  New  York!  We  greet  the  new 
New  York  State  Band  and  Orchestra 
Association  just  formed.  Their  first 
official  meeting  was  held  at  Crouse 
College,  Syracuse,  on  February  13. 


This  meeting  was  attended  by  lead¬ 
ing  band  and  orchestra  directors  of  the 
state,  and  the  following  officers  srere 
elected:  Arthur  R.  Goranson,  director 
•f  bands,  Jamestown,  New  York,  presi¬ 
dent;  Miss  Manetta  F.  Marsh,  stqxr- 
visor  of  musk,  Cortland,  New  YoA, 
vice-president;  John  C.  Fraser,  director 
of  bands,  Seneca  Falls,  New  YoA,  sec¬ 
retary;  and  Walter  H.  Tremblay,  di¬ 
rector  of  music,  Schenectady,  New 
York,  treasurer. 

The  aims  of  the  association  are  (a) 
to  stimulate  interest  in  the  study  of 
band  and  orchestra  instruments;  (b)  to 
develop  a  desire  for  good  music;  (c) 
to  encourage  good  fellowship  between 
member  bands  and  orchestras  of  the 
association;  (d)  to  cultivate  leisure 
time  interests  for  boys  and  girls;  (e) 
to  bring  before  the  State  Department 
’  of  Education  the  work  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  in  order  that  it  shall  gain  greater 
recognition;  (f)  to  develop  a  unit  in 
each  community  which  shall  serve  as 
a  vital  force  in  bringing  the  peofde  into 
closer  relationship  with  the  schools  of 
the  state. 

All  New  York  state  band  and  orches¬ 
tras  directors  interested  in  this  move¬ 
ment  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
John  C.  Fraser,  secretary,  for  full  in¬ 
formation.  Address  Mr.  Fraser  at  181 
Fall  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  New  York. 

Spring  Batons  in  Motion 

This  is  the  open  seas(Hi  for  early 
spring  ccmcerts.  We  have  received 
many  complimentary  tickets  from  kind- 
hearted  Bandmasters  and  have  made 
use  of  as  many  of  than  as  zero  weather 
and  a  limited  traveling  expense  account 
will  permit 

Whiting,  Indiana;  Hobart,  Indiana; 
Waukegan,  Illinois;  Senn  of  Chicago 
are  among  those  who  are  giving  con¬ 
certs  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  our  press 
date. 


Booth  No.  130 

is  where  yoa  will  find  us  at 
tiae  Sopenriaors  Biennial 
Conference  in  Qerdand. 
Open  House.  Please  CalL 


PoMNf  for  you  on 
tkoir  frmU  door 
«*p  U  the  Control 
High  School  Or- 
dtoatrm,  Pueblo, 
Cotarudo,  tehkh 
gemerolly  piece* 
well  in  the  State 
Cemteat.  The  dh 
rector  is  H.  C. 

StiUmoH.  . 


Ah  artitt  oh  the  baaaoom, 
Arlene  Bents,  Waterloo^ 
Iowa,  placed  third  in  tl» 
Natitmal  Contest,  1931, 


Herman  Bur^ 
ger,  Michigan 
City,  Indiana, 
won  fourth  in 
the  Sational, 
with  his  alto 
clarinet. 


AMough  Ruth  Spri^bom,  fourteen  years  eld,  of  .Muscatine,  Iosssl,  majors  on 
the  piatte  and  msarimbo-xylophona,  Hst  is  the  matter  of  ttoelsfe  different  Un 
strument*.  Only  last  year  she  placed  first  m  the  loam  State  Contest  and  fosirtk 


It  isn't  only  spring  fever  that 
makes  the  prisesvintung  North 
High  Sdsool  CoHowt  Bat^ 
DesMoittas,  Iowa,  work  with 
renewed  vigor  this  spritsg;  it's 
the  new  equipment. 


1 


OrgmmiMmd  m  tk»  fM  of  1929,  the  WmahimgUm  HigkSdtool  Bmtd,  Sioux  FaU$,  South  Dokoto,  toon  fint 
pUeo  iu  Clou  A  i»  both  dittrict  mud  ttotm  comtmu  im  1931  iu  competition  mrith  hamdt  of  monj  ymmn’  ttond- 
ing.  -  The  director,  Arthur  R.^  Thompton,  front  row  center  •ttribiuet  the  banJTs  succett  to  tplmndid  co> 
opermtion  of  tdtool  outhoritiet,  intereeted  pmrentt,  end  the  continued  prectice  of  the  boys  end  girU,  ‘  _ 


>  ,Of  the  596  mmtie  ttudentt  enroOod  tkk  temetter  et  North  High  Sdkoof,  DetMoinet,  lotos,  Reymond  W.  Jouet,  Director  of  Mutie, 
teiected  thit  teleeted  group  to  repretemt  the  North  High  Sdtool  Orcheatra. .  Thu  picture  thorn  the  orcheitre,  ea  the  photogrephor 
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«  We  See  by 
the  Papers 


Me  and  My  Shadow 


Whether  A-r-k-a-n-s-a-s  is  pro¬ 

nounced  Arkansas  or  Arkansaw  matters 
little  to  Fulton  Robinson,  pictured 
here  with  his  big 
white  shako, 
smart  cape  and 
shiny  baton.  Ful¬ 
ton  bails  from 

Fort  Smith,  in 
the  very  west¬ 

ern  part  of  the 
state,  and  is  a 
member  of  the 
Fort  Smith  Se¬ 
nior  High  School 
Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra.  As  such, 
be  has  won  the 
very  hi^test  of 
state  honors. 
Only  last  year 
he  pilaced  first  in  the  bass  solo  contest, 
playing  a  double  B  flat  bass,  and  tied 
for  first  place  as  the  All  State  Drum 
Major. 

By  the  way,  the  baton  which  Fulton 
proudly  di^>lays  happens  to  be  the 
prise  which  he  won  for  tying  first  as 
All  State  Drum  Major,  and,  if  you 
will  look  closely,  you  will  see  the  medal 
which  he  wears  for  manipulating  his 
double  B  flat  bass  so  cleverly. 


Milton  High  Band  Clicks 

Undn  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Gladys 
Th(Mnas,  the  Milton  Hi^  School  or¬ 
chestra,  Milton,  West  Virginia,  presented 
a  conceit  on  the  evening  of  March  11. 

In  addition  to  the  eij^t  numbers 
played  by  the  orchestra,  further  enter¬ 
tainment,  such  as  comic  sketches,  trios, 
solos  and  chorus,  were  given. 


New  OfReers  Elected 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Abraham 


Lincoln  High  School  Band  and  Orches¬ 
tra,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  new  officers 
were  elected  for  each  department  for 
the  qxing  semester.  The  officers  of 
the  band  are:  President,  Ronald  Grubb; 


xdce-firesident,  Charles  Hannan;  man¬ 
ager,  Bruce  Morrow;  secietaiy,  Ger- 
alding  Stockers;  librarians,  Walter 
Johnson  and  Margaret  Andersmi. 

The  officers  for  the  orchestra  are: 
President,  Russell  Herwig;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Chester  Harris;  manager,  Robert 
Andrus;  secretary,  Alice  Smith;  libra¬ 
rians,  Jack  Gordon  and  Ed  Walker. 


•*Jerrir  in  the  Making 
The  glee  club  of  the  Austin  Hig^ 
School,  Austin,  Miimesota,  is  not  fiiul- 
ing  much  leisure  time  these  days  be¬ 
cause  they  are  practicing  so  indus¬ 
triously  on  their  operetta,  “J^ny  of 
Jericho  R<mu1.”  The  orchestra  will  as¬ 
sist  than  in  the  production  of  this  per¬ 
formance. 


Two  of  a  Different  Kind 


Ah,  twins!  They  look  so  much  alike 
and  both  of  them  are  very  musical. 
The  twin  on  the  left  with  the  big  Baro- 
Totre  horn  in  his  arms  won  first  place 


in  the  1931  Arkansas  state  contest  aiKl 
intends  to  enter  again  this  year.  The 
.  one  on  the  ri^,  who  twirls  his  duralu¬ 
minum  baton  in  a  most  cleva  fashion, 
is  one  of  the  drum  majors  of  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock  Hi^  School. 

Now  you  woiKler  bow  their  band¬ 
master  can  tell  them  apart?  There’s  the 
rub.  However,  it  isn’t  such  a  diflkvilt 


In  »pit9  of  St.  Pmtrkk,  Wabor  WinckoU 
or  ony'otimr  popnUr  colummitt.  Note  it 
ttiU  on  the  job.  Newt,  Metes,  Metes  nnJ 
more  newt  it  tehet  Pm  after.  Picturet 
like  those  to  the  left  and  right' are  jpst 
tehet  I  want.  But,  girlt,  how  can  you  let 
the  boyt*  picturet  monopoliaa  tkete  paget 
every  month.  Left  balance  the  tcme  in 
AptiL  How  about  it? — Note  Romberg. 


job  after  ^all,  for  these  “twins”  are 
singular;  none  other  than  Hoy  Jack 
Watson,  >  versatile  Little  'Rock  Hi^ 
School*  musician.  Now  don’t  ask  us 
how  we  got  this  picture. 


Yuma  Presents  "Rosamundtf* 

On  February  26  the  music  dq>art- 
ments  of  Yuma  Union  High  School, 
Yuma,  Ariaona,  presented  their  cantata, 
“Rosamunde,”  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Edna  Lee.  ’ 

The  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  furnished 
the  choruses  and  four  girls  were  chosen 
to  daiKe  the  minuet. 


Music  Appreciation  Contest 

Every  year  at  Stockton  High  School, 
Stockton,  California,  a  contest  is  held 
to  stimulate  interest  in  good  music. 
Members  of  the  different  music  classes 
who  enter  the  contest  must  plan  on  at¬ 
tending  most  of  the  concerts  given  by 
the  Stockton  Syn^^ny  Orchestra. 
Altogetha  this  year  there  have  been 
fifteen  concerts.  Of  these  fifteoi.  Bob 
Brigp  has  the  hig^t  som,  having  at¬ 
tended  eleven.  Bob  Haas  and  Robert 
Schaengman  were  second  with  nine  at¬ 
tended.  Next  in  line  was  Catherine 
Mulloi,  who  had  ei^t  coiKerts  to  her 
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crediL  The  crowning  feetuie  of  the 
contest  was  the  trip  to  see  the  San 
Francisco  S}rinphony.  Nineteen  stu¬ 
dents  from'  all  the  music  departments 
were  fortunate  enough  to  attend. 


Oh,  How  We  WUk  We  Were  in  Peoria,  Peoria,  Juet  Then! 


Future  Carueoe  Try  Out 

Forty-two  boys  from  the  Chicago 
senior  high  schools  recently  entered  a 
Vocal  Scholarship  Contest  ^XMisored  by 
the  Chicago  Mendelssohn  Club,  which 
is  (^)en  to  those  who  graduate  in  1932. 

Three  winners  will  be  selected,  one 
fr(Mn  each  section  of  the  city — north, 
west  and  south. 

Ten  boys  were  chosen  to  participate 
in  the  final  elimination  at  the  semi¬ 
final  contest  held  January  31,  under 
the  supervisitm  of  the  Society  for 
American  Musicians.  The  ten  winners 
of  the  semi-final  elimination  contest  are: 
Philip  Crane,  Morgan  Park;  Herman 
Genson  and  Charles  Polachek,  Hyde 
Paric;  Robert  Danke  and  J(^  H.  Wam- 
pole,  Tllden;  Wilburt  Jones,  Austin; 
Louis  Vishney,  Marshall;  Robert  U. 
Corbett,  Russell  Marks,  Norval  Rydin, 
Lake  View. 

The  final  elimination  will  take  place 


At  the  American  Legion  State  Con¬ 
vention  at  Pewia,  Illinois,  last  August, 
the  American  Legion  Junior  Band  of 
the  Fort  Dearborn  Post  No.  268  pa¬ 
raded  down  the  city’s  main  streets  as 
thousands  cheered  them  on.  The  band 


is  Illinois’  American  Legion  Champions 
in  the  Junior  class.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  band,  you  had  better 
ask  Frank  Nigro,  their  bandmaster, 
whom  the  boys  will  tell  you  is  the  best 
band  director  that  ever  was. 


just  iHior  to  the  Chicago  Mmdelssohn 
Club  Concert,  on  ^nil  19. 


Lake  Placid  School  Band  Opene  Olympic  Meet 


At  that  time  the  three  winners  are 
to  be  presented  to  the  public  and  will 
receive  scholarships  entitling  them  to  a 
year’s  vocal  training  in  accredited  Chi¬ 
cago  music  schools. 


Nestled  snugly  among  the  towering 
peaks  of  the  Adirondacks  is  the  little 
town  of  Lake  Placid,  New  York,  Amer¬ 
ica’s  first  home  of  the  CHympic  Games. 
Of  all  the  lucky  bands,  the  Lake  Placid 
High  School  Band  is  the  luckiest,  for 


stadium  shortly  after  one  of  their  many 
performances.  It  must  have  been  fun, 
but  then,  br-r-r,  they  don’t  look  any 
too  warm. 

The  director  of  this  fifty-seven-piece 
band,  Wallace  VanLier,  is  also  director 


they  were  chosen  to  assist  in  the  open¬ 
ing  ceremonies  of  the  $250,000  arena  and 
new  Olympic  stadium.  They  are  i^- 
tured  here  on  the  wooden  stands  of  the 


of  the  Lake  Placid  Music  Club,  organ¬ 
ist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Ensem¬ 
ble  and  Supervisor  of  Music  at  the 
Northwood  Private  School. 


Jr,  College  Organizee  Orchestra 

The  Parsons  (Kansas)  Junior  Cd- 
lege  is  really  going  to  have  an  orches¬ 
tra.  At  an  organization  meeting  held 
recently  eighteen  students  raroUed.  Mr. 
McCray,  the  director,  anticipates  more 
than  thirty  members  in  the  groig)  in  a 
short  time  and  extends  an  invitation  to 
all  students  wishing  to  join. 

Of  the  twenty-three  “hom-tooters” 
who  have  been  organized  into  a  band, 
there  are  four  clarinets,  four  comets, 
four  each  of  mello|du>nes,  trombones 
and  basses,  one  saxophone,  flute  and 
drum. 

Both  of  these  young  hopeful  organ¬ 
izations  are  {Kogressing  rapidly  and 
promise  to  make  a  public  af^arance 
in  the  near  future. 


How  Many  Ways  to  the  Mill? 

“If  the  band  can’t  go  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Contest  this  year,  the  boys  will 
go  of  their  own  accord  in  solo  and  en¬ 
semble  groups,”  says  Harold  Brown,  our 
reporter  from  East  Aurora  H4^,  Aurora, 
Illinois. 

The  soloists  have  long  been  working 
on  their  solos,  and  every  instrument  is 
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Tim)  a  IjetO  Saxophone  bu 

Bolton 


A  Stricily  Professional  Model 
with  29  Improvements 


^OW  Holton  olFm  a  saxophone  that  is  a  worthy  companion  to 
^  the  new  Holton  trombone  and  tnsmpet  —  peerless  in  perform¬ 
ance;  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  finest  musical  organisations. 
A  new  Holton  saxophone  srith  rich,  resonant  tone,  ideally  musical; 
with  instantaneous  response,  unbelievably  light,  fast  action,  every 
key  just  where  you  would  want  k,  making  for  such  extreme  ease 
of  playing  that  when  using  it  you  arc  enabM  to  do  all  your 
saxophone  work,  in  the  entire  registar  of  the  mstrument, 
without  favoring  any  note;  letting  you  concentrate  on  fine 
^  tone  production,  arti.de  phrming,  and  rapid  executk^ 

^  It  is  designed  to  bring  out  ail  your  latent  artistry  — an 
instrument  you  never  have  to  “fight." 

You  must  use  it  on  a  hard  )ob  to  rcaUy  appreciate  it. 
.  t  Words  cannot  describe  the  vast  improvements  that 

I  ^  have  been  made.  There  is  nothing  eke  Uke  it  on  the 

j  market  today.  Why  pay  as  much  or  more  for  an 

^  instrument  less  perfect? 


af  pbesphor  broasc,  ih*  kisally  friction. 
ins  mstsl,  incroan  the  life  of  the  inatru. 
maw  many  fold,  rasimna  waor  and  keeping 
itw  action  light  and  accwaie  for  a  longer 
time;  this  combination,  triih  mat-proof  springs 
gives  the  new  Hohon  the  fasssst,  iiglnasl  action 
known,  fcits  Mrr  in  perfection,  and  k  will  remain 
that  way  indaknitrly;  actuaOy  29  improvements. 

Bast  of  aO  k  is  in  ome  —  wkhoui  exception. 

Every  otiwanding  Hokon  feature  such  m  quick  tun-  WM^^k 
ing  device,  pnuma  pads,  and  matchless  Holton 
tone  qualky  have  been  retained. 

High  F,  D  and  E  flat  keys,  m  well  n  the  aide  B  flat, 

C  and  E  keys  have  been  raised  to  flt  the  hand,  with  lever- 

age  tedasignad  for  faster,  lighter  action.  I.OW  E  flat  atid  ^BS 

C  keys  and  Ft  key  radasigned  to  cooaa  under  the  linger  tips. 

Fork^  E  flat,  CJ)  ttiB,  and  Gt  trill  regularly  omitlad;  but 

sup  plied  d  desired,  trkhout  extra  charge.  W 

Design  and  location  ofthcGt,Ct,BandBflat  keys  for  Ettlc  1 
flngar  of  left  hand  greatly  unproved. 

High  E,  F  and  Ct  are  in  tuna,  (not  sharp)  Fork  £  and  sida  C  and 
fork  B  flat  and  side  B  flat  ate  in  tuna,  dear,  and  equal  kt  pitch 
and  volume  to  regular  flagering.  The  A*t  are  kt  tuna.  Buik  trkh 
a  waterway  kiaide  the  body,  abaohucly  pr.  venting  moisturt  from 
dripping  through  the  sockets  onto  the  pads,  prolosiging  the  pad  life 
indefiniaah'-  Improved  type  of  removable  dothing  guard  protects 
lew  B  and  B  flat  keys. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


PRKES  HAVE  BEEN  REDUCED 

Hokon  1912  prices  arc  10  to  IS  par  cew  lower  than  a  year 
ago.  The  ako  saxophone  in  pttkAed  bram  lieu  at  flIOOXO; 
Silver  with  gold  bed  flUSXO;  Satin  gold  #210.00;  Bumkhsd 
gold  #2S04I0.  Case  extra  #17.00. 


This  Holton  it  the  isical  isutnement  for 
radio  broadcasting 


FRANK  HOLTON  6>  CO 

ELKHORNs  WISCONSIN 

MAIL  THE  COUFON  FOR  DETAILS 


FRANK  HOLTON  6-  CO., 
1123  Cliiifcfc  Step  CMbom,  Wit. 
Q  $0^  M  ymm  ftm  Iom 
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represented.  That  isn’t  enou^,  but 
most  of  the  boys  have  organized  ensem¬ 
ble  groups,  such  as  woodwind  quintets, 
flute  quartets,  trombone  quartets,  and 
brass  sextets  so  that  most  of  the  band 
will  be  on  its  way  to  the  contest  in 
spite  of  the  change  in  rules. 


Natrona  Prepare*  Concert 

Because  the  Natrona  High  School 
Band,  Casper,  Wyoming,  has  no  trip  to 
look  forward  to,  it  is  busy  preparing 
for  the  coming  spring  concert.  Everyone 
is  looking  forward  to  the  concert  be¬ 
cause  it  will  show  the  townspeof^e  just 
how  much  Mr.  Walsh  and  the  students 
have  done  in  the  way  of  {nactice  during 
the  winter.  No,  that  is  not  the  only 
reason.  Through  arrangement  with  the 
board  of  ediKation,  the  band  is  to  be 
equipped  with  new  csqM  and  white  Sam 
Browne  belts  for  the  affair.  With  this 
new  flnery  and  their  consistently  fine 
music,  the  band  will  surely  display  all 
their  talents  to  the  Casper  townsfolk. 


Joliet  Orchestra  Gives  Concert 

The  Joliet  (Illinois)  Township  High 
School  Orchestra  of  seventy-five  mem¬ 
bers  gave  its  annual  concert  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Hiram  Converse 
on  the  evening  of  March  4  in  the  school 
auditorium.  The  purpose  of  the  con¬ 
cert  was  to  raise  funds  to  enable  the 
orchestra  to  participate  in  the  state  con¬ 
test,  which  will  be.  held  at  Urbana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  this  spring. 

Two  contest  numbers,  the  first  move¬ 
ment  of  Beethoven’s  “Pastorale  Sjma- 
phony”  and  the  first  movement  of 
Dvorak’s  “New  World  Sy^^d^ony,’’ 
were  given  in  the  concert,  in  addition 
to  several  duets  by  prominent  orchestra 
members. 


John  Marshall  Band  Parades 

To  help  celebrate  Washington’s 
Birthday,  the  Cadet  Band  of  the  John 
Marshall  High  School,  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  was  invited  by  Mr.  Roger  C.  Sul¬ 
livan,  Chairman  of  the  Music  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  George  Washington  Birthday 
Association,  to  participate  in  the  parade 
which  was  held  at  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

When  the  invitation  was  first  re¬ 
ceived  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  attend  because  of  lack  of 
money  for  transportation.  However, 
the  decision  to  attend  was  made  when 
a  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General’s 
office  of  Virginia  stated  that  free  tran- 
^rtation  would  be  given  to  the  band. 


President  Hoover  and  Governor  John 
Garland  Pollard  of  'Virginia  were 
present. 


A  Joliet  Prize  Winner 

Information  on  the  tension  snare 
drum?  Dear  reader,  search  no  further. 
Eugene  Wri^t  of  Joliet,  Illinois,  a 
member  of  the 
Joliet  High 
School  Band  for 
four  years,  should 
be  able  to  tell 
you  all  about  it, 
and  then  some. 

Eugene  has 
won  several  solo 
prizes  during  his 
four  years  with 
the  band.  In 
1930  he  won  first 
in  the  district 
and  third  in  the 
state.  In  1931  he 
tied  for  first  in 
the  district,  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  state, 
and  second  in  the 
National  Contest 
at  Tulsa,  Okla¬ 
homa.  First  in  this  and  first  in  that 
— ^it’s  just  an  old  Joliet  custom. 


Band  Has  Turn  at  Collecting 

The  fifty-piece  Central  High  School 
Band  of  Duluth,  Minnesota,  presented 
two  concerts  recently  during  the  school 
activity  period,  after  which  a  collection 
was  taken.  The  money  raised  will  be 
used  for  buying  new  band  instruments. 
For  three  years  collections  have  been 
taken,  from  which  three  Sousiq^ones, 
one  baritone  and  one  E-flat  bass  horn 
have  been  purchased.  At  present  an 
oboe.  A  bassoon  and  a  new  pair  of 
cymbals  are  much  needed. 

This  year  Miles  Mitchell  is  president 
of  the  band;  Neil  Curtis,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Leon  Sabine,  secretary-treasurer; 
Harold  Hanson  and  Rockford  Hanson, 
quartermasters;  Rudolf  Burquist  and 
William  Little,  librarians;  Phil  Mayer, 


student  director;  and  Rolf  Lee,  drum 
major. 


Norfolk  High  Btmd  Dresses  Up 

In  a  recoit  musical  program  given  at 
the  Norfolk  Hi^  &ho<d,  Norfolk,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Director  Walter  Reed  presented 
bis  band  to  the  public  all  dressed  in 
their  new  maroon  and  vdiite  uniforms. 

The  uniforms  consist  of  manxm 
capes  lined  with  white  satin.  On  the 
outside  of  the  cap  are  the  letters  Nil.S. 
White  trousers  are  worn  by  the  boys 
of  the  band,  with  ciq)es,  and  white 
skirts  are  worn  by  the  girls.  Maroon 
and  white  caps  comfdete  the  uniforms. 

If  the  Norfolk  Hi^  Band  doesn’t  do 
good  work  now — well,  there  are  no  if’s 
— they  do. 


Roosevelt  Plugs  for  Members 

The  Roosevelt  High  School  R.O.T.C. 
Band,  Chicago,  began  the  spring  semes¬ 
ter  with  a  gigantic  enrollment  campaign. 
The  advanced  or  first  band  boosted  its 
membership  from  sixty  to  seventy-five, 
and  e]q)ects  to  have  at  least  eighty  men 
whoi  the  drive  is  completed.  With  this 
number  the  band  will  be  entitled  to 
seven  officers. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  intermediate 
band  has  increased  its  personnel  from 
last  semester’s  twenty  to  thirty-five, 
the  beginners’  band,  which  is  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  wish  to  learn  how  to  iday 
some  instrument,  sent  most  of  its  play¬ 
ers  to  the  advanced  and  intermediate 

(Contiaued  OQ  page  34) 


IT’S  A  BLESSING 


A  Trumpet  built  ftridty  in  Bb,  witb  poai- 
tive  sure  Patmtti  A  mnd  Turning  SHdt. 
The  best  Trumpet  on  Earth,  built  by  the 
World's  Foremost  Trumpet  and  Comet 
Builders. 

Sent  on  ten  doyt’  fret  trint. 

EMIL  K.  BLESSING,  Elkbwrt,  Ind. 

Write  for  CoUlog  and  Price  List 
EST.  ISM  AGENTS  WANTED 


CaniTvtfy 

nM  fM*  StudMits  fM- Artiste 


ANOTHER  NEW  STUDENT  MODEL 

BBAimniL  MntBOB  SILTBB  FINISH.  SAHN  BOOT  TUBBS. 

PEBFBCT  SCALE.  LABOB  CABBTING  TONE.  PBICED  AT . . . 

Write  Now  for  Free  Price  list— Full  Particulars — Used  Flute  List. 
IlAYI^S-SCHWELM  CO.,  41%  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Car-tuning  in 


'*Whocvcr  hath  lost  the  joy  of 
laughter  is  bound  by  chains 
of  bitterness  to  the  cold 
rocks  of  pessimism.” 

Try  These 


YOVJ  5AV  YOU 
WISH  Vs/E 
BR.OOQHT  OUR 
P»#»,NO  VgiTM 

OS?  do 

VOU  SI^Y  SUCH 
A  SILCITHING.  i 
0?>'WAUD?,'i 


“Yes,”  said  the  self-made  man,  “I 
was  left  without  a  mother  and  father 
at  nine  months,  and  ever  since  I've 
had  to  battle  alcmg  for  myself." 

“How  did  you  manage  to  s(q)port 
yourself  at  nine  months?" 

“I  crawled  to  a  baby  show  and  won 
the  first  ptiae.  That  was  the  way  I 
started.”  _ 

Senior  (showing  freshman  over  the 
house):  “How  do  you  like  this  interior 
job?” 

Frosh:  “Hm — it  mi|^  be  worse.” 

Senior:  “Sir,  I  hope  you  will  retract 
that  statement.” 

Frosh:  “Very  well,  sir— it  couldn’t  be 
worse!” 


^Nicur 


Di  D  YOU 
EVER  PIAY 
•OOVNN  IN 
INDIANA* 
.GRANDPA?, 


n<oo  NvoDERN  Girls' 

ARE  NO  HOUSE  KEEP- { 
ERS  !  WMY,  1  BET  YOU 
DON'T  EVEN  KNOW 
iWHKT  A  NEEDLE  IS 

LeorJ/- — 4 

loo.lbo*  iliTD 

PLAY  PNONOGRAPH 
-  /  V.  Record  s  with  f 


NOPE,  l  AIN'T 
ENEN  BEEN  OUT 
OP  THIS  COUNTY ! 


Him:  “You  look  like  a  sensiUe  girl, 
let’s  get  married.” 

Her:  “Nothing  doing.  I’m  just  as 
sensible  as  I  look.” 


Cust(«ner  (suspiciously) — ^How  is  the 
hash  made  here? 

Waiter — Made,  sir?  ’Ash  ain’t  made 
— it  just  acc\nnulates. 


>ReseNTS 
T  NIGHT* 


Nou  SAY  YOUR.  Painting 
REPRESENTS  A  PAIWOUS 
SONG?  WHY,  IT  3UST^ 
UOOKS  LIKE  A  LOT 
OF  BLACK  PAINT  f  rt 

V  TO  N\& '.  J  yt} 


A  groiq>  of  men  were  making  known 
their  professions  to  each  other. 

“I’m  a  painter — work  in  water  col¬ 
ors,”  said  the  first. 

“Indeed,”  chimed  another,  “I’m  an  ar¬ 
tist  too.  I  work  in  bronse.” 

“I’m  a  scul^or — I  work  in  stone,” 
said  the  third. 

The  fotHlh  stepped  up  and  said, 
“Glad  to  know  you,  gentlemen.  I’m  a 
hi^  school  professor.  I  work  in  ivory.” 


MUSIC 

STORE 


1  want  / 
IblRADe  I 
V\Y  CAR  I 
IN  ON  A  I 
i  PIOSICAL  S 

^instrument 


WMaT  do] 
vawakt 

A  HAR- 
.HAONICA?, 


Mother  (to  small  boy  at  his  first 
era) :  “Well,  BoUne,  did  you  enjoy  the 
opera?” 

“Yes,  mamma,  all  but  the  music!” 


Wally — “Lode  out  for  worms  in  that 
apple,  Harold.” 

Hardd — ^“When  I  eat  an  qiple,  the 
worms  have  to  look  out  for  themsdves.” 


“Why  do  you  eat  in  the  cafeteria 
and  not  in  the  grill?” 

“CA,  the  doctor  said  I  should  take 
a  long  walk  before  meals.” 
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on.  being 

RESPONSIBLE# 


TJje  fdkCt  that  we  have  successfully 
served  advertisers  for  thirty  years,  contains  a  truism  that  is 
apparent  to  the  discemin3.  Success  is  exactin3.  Our 

standard  of  quality  was  established  years  a30  when  pref¬ 
erence  for  our  products  heralded  the  upward  trend  in  our 
business.  Today  we  are  duty  hound  to  uphold  that  meas¬ 
ure  of  quality,  and  put  the  same  intrinsic  worth  into  every 
square  inch  of  etched  copper  and  ^inc  that  leaves  our  deliv¬ 
ery  room.  The  vicissitudes  of  external  conditions  are  never 
reflected  in  our  products.  Their  excellence  is  an  unchan3in3 
factor  and  a  fixed  responsibility.  Thus,  to  do  busi¬ 

ness  with  the  lar3est  photo -en3ravin3  establishment  in 
Chica3o  is  plainly  to  your  advanta3e. 


Jakn  8t  Oil  ter  Hn5ravtn3  Co. 

817  W.  WASHINGTON  BOULEVARD  f  Ttkpf^nt  Monroe  7080 
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The  Contest, 
a  University  of  Music 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

interpretative  aspects  of  the  composi¬ 
tions  performed  at  the  time  when  every 
sch(x>l  director  and  player  will  be  in 
the  best  possible  position  to  benefit 
from  them;  these  discussions  being 
based  on  the  very  compositions  which 
have  so  thoroughly  absorbed  their  time 
and  interest  for  several  preceding 
months.  In  this  way  the  contest  will 
become  within  itself  a  miniature  “Uni¬ 
versity  of  Music”  whose  work  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  bear  fruit  long  after  mere  nu¬ 
merical  results  have  been  forgotten. 

The  adoption  of  the  plan  outlined 
above  should  help  in  making  this  ideal 
feasible  for  the  less  rigid  grading  re¬ 
quirements  will  allow  the  judges  more 
time  to  give  constrrictive  criticism  to 
the  individual  participants  and  the  time 
formerly  used  for  “finals”  will  afford 
time  for  general  round  table  discussions. 
In  conducting  these,  the  speakers  would 
not  make  direct  criticism  of  the  work 
of  any  band,  orchestra,  or  soloist,  but 
would  discuss  the  problems  which 
would  be  confronted  in  the  preparation 
and  performance  of  the  compositions 
played  from  which  deductions  could  be 
drawn  by  the  various  cemtestants  and 
further  questions  raised.  The  tradi¬ 
tions  concerning  the  proper  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  an  overture  or  symi^nic  move¬ 
ment;  how  to  achieve  good  intonation; 
tonal  quality,  attack,  phrasing,  and  ef¬ 
fects  in  solo  playing — these  questions 
and  countless  others  would  be  gone 
over  thoroughly.  Ideas  would  be  ex¬ 
changed  that  would  benefit  every  num¬ 
ber  of  one’s  repertoire,  a  matter  of  far 
greater  moment  than  being  judged  on 
the  performance  of  only  two  numbers. 

This  article  should  not  close  without 
reference  to  the  fine  sportsmanship  that 
has  developed  among  directors  and 
players,  or  without  comment  on  the  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  of  school  musical  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  director  whose  An¬ 
dantes  were  twice  too  slow  and  Alle¬ 
gros  much  too  fast  has  well  nigb  dis¬ 
appeared  to  be  replaced  with  a  corps 
of  conductors  who  give  very  adequate 
readings  of  the  masterineces  of  Bee¬ 
thoven,  Wagner,  and  Tschaikowsky. 
Our  problem  now  is  to  make  sure  that 
judging  keeps  pace  with  the  progress 
made  in  performance.  In  a  recent  con¬ 
test  in  which  four  judges  were  used, 
(Contianed  on  page  43) 


drummer,**  b  more  than  a  slogan  with 
^  Ludwig  — it*s  a  &a.  In  the  pages  of 
^  the  new  catalog  there  is  big  news  for 
S  every  one  interested  in  drums  and 
^  cussion  instruments  of  all  kinds. 

®  The  new  Ludwig  drums,  mallet-played 
instruments  and  accessories,  featuring  many  important  new 
developments  out  of  Ludwig’s  vast  experience  in  meeting  die 
drummer’s  every  need,  are  illustrated  and  described.  Ibere  is 
much  other  valuable  infotmadoo. 

Ludwig  drums  will  help  put  your  band  into  die  prize- 
winning  class.  Their  easy-pUying  quaUdes,  brilliant  tone  and 
Splendid  carrying  power  spur  the  players  to  their  best  efforts, 
and  add  a  professional  touch  to  the  school  band  or  orchestra. 
For  the  drum  corps  Ludwig  equipment  has  long  been  fevored 
by  winning  outfits  among  schools  and  Legion  posts. 


Ludwig  is  also 
bead(]uartets  for  diydun  bond 
equipment.  We  will  gladly 
he^  any  nq)emaor  or  teach¬ 
er  foon  diese  groups,  winch 
aficxd  ^lendid  fundamental 
training  and  uncover  talent 
for  later  development  in  band 
or  occhestra.  Write  for  details. 


Every  supervisor 
should  have  a  copy  of  this 
beaudfol  new  catalog,  to 
keep  in  touch  widi  die  latest 
devdopments  in  percussion 
instruments.  Send  coupon 
now  for  your  copy  which 
will  be  mailed  free  and 
widiouc  obligadon  to  you. 


LUDWIG  &  LUDWIG 


LUDWIG  *  LUDWIG.  31S  Lodwig  Buadiog.  1611-27  Natth  Uooola  Somc.  CUogo,  nUiwih 
Gentlcmeo :  Witboot  oWig«rioii  lo  aw  Mod  dw  new  Lodwig  caalog. 
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Rent  an 

Instrument 

See  What 
YouCanDo 


If  you  could  havo  your  pick  of  any 
braaa,  read,  or  woodwind  inatnunant, 
would  you  know  what  to  chootef  Ara  you 
certain  which  you  would  like  beat,  which 
you  could  master  most  quickly,  naturaUy, 
and  easily?  If  there  ia  the  laaat  doubt,  or 
if  you  are  uncertain  whether  you  are 
goinc  to  like  playing  at  all,  test  yourself 
thoroughly  before  you  buy.  Fine  inatru* 
menta  are  expenaive.  Don’t  apend  all  that 
money  until  you  know. 

Cheaper  to  Rent 

Under  the  Lyona  "accredited”  plan  yon 
can  rent  any  band  inatrument  foe  much 
less,  monthly,  than  you  would  have  to 
pay  if  you  bought  that  same  instrument 
on  monthly  inatalmenta.  Bcaidea  there  ia 
no  "down  payment.”  For  only  3  doUara 
a  month  yon  can  rent  a  good  clarinet, 
trombone,  trumpet  or  comet.  Other  in* 
atrumenta  4  and  3  doUara  a  month.  Erery 
cent  of  rental  applies  on  the  purchase 
price,  if  you  decide,  any  time  within  3 
montha  to  buy,  either  for  caah,  or  on 
easy  terms. 

All  New  Fine  Instruments 

You  get  a  brassd  new  instrument,  your 
choice  of  aeveral  standard  makes.  Even 
if  you  have  decided  definitely  to  buy  a 
certain  inatrument,  thia  ia  a  good  way  to 
try  it  out  before  you  inrest  your  money. 
Inatrumenta  ahipped  anywhere  to  re* 
aponaible  people  or  achoola.  Bandmaatera 
indorae  our  rental  plan  and  recommend 
it  to  beginnert  as  a  positire  safegttard 
against  disappointment  to  student  or 
parents. 

Write  today  for  details,  list  of  inatru* 
menta,  and  schedule  of  monthly  rentals. 
Or,  if  in  Chicago  territory,  coam  in  and 
see  us.  We  extend  a  special  inritation  to 
all  school  Bandmasters  not  yet  acquainted 
with  ua  to  inrestigate  our  rental  plan. 


James  Caesar,  Cleveland 


T  WAS  the  late  Thomas  Edi-  tion  proved  his  skill  and  genuine 

son  who  once  said,  “People  musicianship  by  winning  first 

have  to  put  up  with  many  place  over  all  other  entries, 
nge  things  when  they  listen  to  James  is  but  fifteen  years  old 
iolinist,  because  no  one  violin*  and  is  a  junior  in  the  Cleveland 

is  able  to  play  octaves  exactly  Heights  High  School.  With  an* 

tune.”  But  Mr.  Edison  i^ob-  other  school  year  ahead  of  him 

y  never  had  the  opportunity  to  and  two  more  opportunities  to 

r  James  Caesar  of  Cleveland,  participate  in  National  Solo  Con- 

lo,  perform  on  his  violin  and  tests  he  has  substantial  hopes  of 

viola.  defending  his  title  and  leaving  be- 

.ast  year  Mr.  Caesar  entered  hind  him  as  he  passes  from  public 

National  Solo  Contest,  which  school  music  an  enviable  record  as 

\  conveniently  held  in  his  own  a  contemporary  artist  of  the  vio- 

ne  city  and  in  the  violin  sec*  lin. 


Inctpowwd 

17  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

Panou:  If  you  waM  to  taat  your  dUM’a 
eerily  aad  aptiOtde  bafeca  iayauiag  yaoc  mauay 
in  an  aapanahra  inatnnnanr,  rent  it.  Mayba  iba 
cbtM  ia  battar  (uitad  far  ipmi  atbar  inaUnnMni. 
Yon'd  toou  amt.  Wa  hava  bad  many  anch 


From  Our 
Reporters 


Boat  Aurora  Plays  Again 

Harold  Brown,  Reporter 

On  March  4  the  East  High  School 
Band  gave  their  annual  Spring  concert 
in  the  school  auditorium.  Most  of  the 
Contest  numbers  were  played,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  many  specialty  numbers. 

The  {H’ogram  was  opened  by  the 
Junior  High  School  Band  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  FitaGerald.  Many  vis¬ 
iting  directors  were  in  attendance  and 
we  are  assured  that  everyone  had  a 
real  evening  of  good  band  music. 


Help  Make  Your  Band  a  Winner 

'  1.  1 . 

THE  ENTIRELY  NEW  LINE  of  Pan-American  instruments  now 
available  makes  it  possible  for  every  school  band  to  have  high  quality 
instruments  which  encourage  and  eiuble  finer  performance.  For  die 
1932  Pan-Americans  set  a  new  standard  of  musical  and  mechanical 
perfection  at  a  price  within  easy  readi. 

Remember  this  new  line  embodies  basic  improvements  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  musical  quality  as  well  as  design  and  beauty  of  finish.  Only 
Pan -American’s  experience  and  resources  make  sudi  an  adiievement 
possible — establishing  a  new  standard  of  value  in  band  instruments. 

To  supervisors,  directors  and  school  band  musicians  die  new 
Pan- Americans  enable  £uter  progress  and  a  hi^ier  artistic  achievement 
both  individually  and  by  the  ensemble. 

Send  coupon  now  for  detailed  description  of  new  and  exclusive 
features  in  die  1932  Pan -Americans;  indicate  instruments  which  in¬ 
terest  you  particularly.  Chedt  also  if  you  wish  details  of  our  Band 
Organizing  Service — without  obligation,  of  course. 


Johnstown  Will  Not  Compete 

Adelaide  Nokes,  Reporter 

The  Johnstown  (Pennsylvania)  high 
school  orchestra,  which  won  State  hon¬ 
ors  at  Altoona  last  year  under  the  di¬ 
rectorship  of  Rali^  W.  Wright,  will  not 
enter  in  State  competition  in  1932,  ac¬ 
cording  to  school  authorities.  The 
s{dendid  orchestra  of  over  seventy  musi¬ 
cians,  of  which  Porter  Huntington  is 
the  new  director,  would  undoubtedly 
give  many  of  the  competitors  a  weary 
chase. 

Because  the  Johnstown  High  band 
won  the  tide  in  1928,  1929  and  1930, 
they  were  automatically  eliminated  from 
the  contest  last  year.  This  year  they 
will  also  have  to  stay  at  home  and  keep 
the  orchestra  ccmipany.  Even  though 
this  does  sound  rather  pessimistic,  the 
boys  and  girls  aren’t  left  out  of  things 
altogether. 

Four  years  ago  city  contests  were 
inagurated  for  junior  orchestras, 
senior  bands  and  orchestras  in  one 
competition;  and  for  boys,  girls  and 
mixed  glee  clubs  in  the  other  contests. 
The  three  junior  high  schools  of  Johns¬ 
town,  with  a  combined  enrollment  of 
4,000,  surely  make  these  two  contests 
a  real  community  event.  In  fact,  the 
interest  has  become  so  great  that  each 
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school  is  represented  by  cheering  squads 
under  the  direction  of  uniformed  lead¬ 
ers.  Silver  trophies  and  awards  are 
given  to  the  winners. 


test  will  be  held  in  Roosevelt  Gymna¬ 
sium,  the  public  invited.  The  student 
who  wins  first  in  his  instrumental  class 
will  be.  the  one  to  represent  Hobart  at 
the  district  solo  contest. 

There  is  being  {danned  a  series  of 
recitals,  each  with  a  program  in  which 
the  various  ensemUes  as  well  as.  out¬ 
standing  soloists  will  be  presented.  The 
Orchestral  Department  will  be  well  rep¬ 
resented  in  these  [H^sentations.  The 
program  for  the  next  of  these  recitals, 
on  March  23,  follows: 

Violin,  Lee  Chrisman;  oboe,  Harry 
Van  Loon;  comet,  John  Frazer;  bari¬ 
tone,  Carl  Schwucbow;  saxophone, 
June  Melin;  bassoon,  Gilbert  Kelberg; 
clarinet,  Jim  Witty;  woodwind  ensem¬ 
ble,  Pflugboeft,  Van  Loon,  Grieger,  An¬ 
derson,  and  Kelberg. 

Mr.  Revelli,  director  of  the  band, 
has  been  working  on  a  special  concert 
which  was  given  during  the  first  week 
of  March.  At  this  time  the  band 
pla)«d  such  numbers  as  Goldmark’s 
“Sakuntala,”  “Don  Juan,”  by  Mozart, 
and  the  Fiiule  from  Tschaikowsky’s 
“Fourth  Sym{diony  in  F  Minor,” 
“Chimes  of  Normandy”  and  “Death  of 
Custer.”  An  added  attraction  on  this 
program  was  a  few  numbers  by  the 
Junior  High  School  Band  that  is  fast 
winning  for  itself  a  reputation  in  the 
community. 

This  was  the  second  concert  of 
the  Hobart  High  School  Band’s  1931-32 
season.  Last  October  it  presented  a 
varied  program  to  large  audiences  in 
Lowell,  North  Judson  and  La  Crosse, 
as  well  as  in  its  own  city.  Plans  are 
now  being  made  for  the  iq^pearance  of 
the  band  with  this  fine  {vogram  in  a 
matinee  as  well  as  an  evening  perform¬ 
ance  in  Lowell  and  in  Coal  City,  D- 
iinou. 


Bit*  o*  Bay  State  News 

EtMlyn  M.  Smtilh,  Reporter 
Although  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles 
of  Boston,  the  Saugus  (Mass.)  Hi|^ 
School  Orchestra  has  never  been  asked 
until  this  year  to  join  in  the  State  Or¬ 
chestra  contest.  This  was  solely  because 
of  the  lack  of  instrumentation.  The  in¬ 
struments  have  been  increasing  grad¬ 
ually  and  with  the  money  derived  from 
an  entertainment  we  plan  to  give  early 
this  spring,  we  e:q)ect  to  have  any  in¬ 
strument  you  might  care  to  ask  for. 

The  band,  which  is  ccunposed  of 
forty-five  members,  has  also  been  asked 
to  compete  in  this  year’s  state  contests. 

And  then  we  have  the  g^ee  club  of 
100  voices  which  presents  a  yearly  op¬ 
eretta  and  a  dandy  six-piece  jazz  or¬ 
chestra  which  plays  for  all  our  social 
activities. 


Marvelous 


New  Type 
Clarinet 


Improves  Beginners' 
Proficiency  50%! 

HERE’S  Tt»l  newa  that  wiU 
mean  instant  improTement 
for  ereiT  8dHX>l  clarinetist.  Fed-  ■■ 
ler  has  derekiped  a  new  clarinet  ■■ 

whidi,  as  l«tding  proftssional 
players  say,  will  enable  eren  a 
▼ery  younz  beginner  to  improre  bH 
his  playinc  fifty  per  cent. 

It’s  Pedler’s  new  “Corertype"  U1 

clarineL  Every  tone  hole  Is  co«-  IB 
ered.  No  more  loss  of  air — and  M 

of  tone — and  of  volome— by  tea-  II 
son  of  Inability  to  finder  quickly.  fl 
Even  younx  players  can  soon  ll 

learn  to  gtt  just  as  pure  and  full  gil 
a  note  as  the  ioncest-finxered 
professional  t  mb 

But  that’s  not  all  that  has  xnne  lOB 

Into  this  beautiful  new  Pedler 
Clarinet.  We’ve  added  at  least 
two  other  exclusive  refinements 
no  other  clarinet  can  rive.  We 
have  perfected  a  simpm  metbod 
that  protects  you  axainst  swell- 
inx  or  drrinx-out  of  pads  per- 
fectly;  and  on  this  modd  we  are 
makux  the  famous  Pedler  Ad- 
Justable  Tuninx  Barrel  standard 
Muipmentl 

Tet  its  price  is  only  about  half 
of  what  we  have  been  tdd  It  is  VS 
worth.  Like  all  Pedler  clarinets,  SVi 
this  “Covertype"  is  made  to  x<re 
absolutely  perfect  tone  —  made  SH 
with  microsomic  accuracy.  Only 
Pedler’s  craftsmen,  who  have 
been  maklnx  Pedler  clarinets 
throuxh  four  xeneratlons,  could  JW 
Xive  such  value  at  sudi  a  low  mi 
price. 

write  today  for  facts  about  the  lla 
“Covertvne’’  and  the  other  pro-  ||p 

fesshmally  accurate  yet  medium-  IH 

priced  clarinets  which  Pedler  VI 
makes.  No  obllxation;  Just  fill  ^1 
out  and  mall  the  c<mpon  for  ll 
facts.  Or,  see  these  Instruments  IM 
at  your  music  dealer’s  today.  IS 

HARRY  PEDLER  ft  CO.,  Jnc.  IS 
Dent.  8.  M.-3-33-a,  Elkhart,  Ind.  ^S. 

INsmr  PsSkr  *  Ca,  las. 

Dsst.  a.  a.-l-st-t.  ElklMrt.  las. 

I  WlUmrt  obUsaUaD  to  sw,  ptoSM  Mnd  ton  la- 
•  fonasUon  about  tbs  “Centtypa”  aod  oUiar  la 
I  •truMoti  St  Ihs  Ptdlw  Uas. 


Washington  Celebration 

Berthm  Fleming,  Reporter 

The  Benton  Harbor  (Michigan)  High 
School  orchestra,  octette,  and  bo}rs’  glee 
club  furnished  the  music  for  the  DA.R. 
Washingtim  program  given  recently  in 
the  hi^  school  auditorium. 

The  orchestra  opened  the  program 
with  the  following  selections:  “Red, 
White  and  Blue,”  by  Shaw;  “Moment 
Musical,”  by  Schubert,  and  “Minuet” 
from  “£  Flat  Symidiony,”  by  Mozart. 
The  latter  two  numbers  were  fine  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  musk  that  was  popular 
in  the  drawing  rooms  and  at  state  func¬ 
tions  in  the  Washington  period,  it  was 
pointed  out 

Both  the  boys’  glee  club  and  the 
octette  sang  qiecial  numbers. 


St.  Maries  Band  Makes  Merry 

Dwene  Em^Uh,  Reporter 

Hello  everybody,  everywhere!  The 
St.  Maries  (Idaho)  High  School  Band 
is  at  it  again.  And  have  we  had  fun 
since  last  month!  The  band  gave  a 
big  dinner  in  the  high  school  gym  on 
Washington’s  Birthday.  Music  followed 
by  the  big  dinner  prepared  by  the  band- 
members’  mothers  constituted  the  en¬ 
trancing  and  qipetizing  program. 

On  the  same  evening  the  band  and 
glee  club  entertained  the  St.  Maries 
puUk  by  putting  on  a  inrogram,  in 
honor  of  the  day,  at  the  Legion  Hall. 
On  Lincoln’s  Birthday  the  band  had  the 
honor  of  entertaining  the  Elk’s  Lodge. 


Hobart  Band  Does  Not  Rest 

Elieebetk  Dmvte,  Reporter 
Although  the  Hobart  High  School 
Band  is  not  entering  any  contests  this 
spring,  inasmuch  as  it  won  the  Indiana 
State  ChanqHonsh^  in  Class  B  in  1929, 
’30  and  ’31,  its  members  are  working 
more  diligently  than  ever.  Ri^  now 
they  are  all  practicing  solos  for  a  con¬ 
test  within  the  band  itself.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  band  is  required  to  enter  the 
IReliminaries,  which  will  be  judged  by 
the  other  band  members.  In  this  first 
event  the  contestants  will  be  tried  in 
two’s,  so  half  of  them  will  be  ehminated 
before  the  finals.  The  firud  solo  con¬ 
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Now  Ready — 

THE  TYPE  OF  BOOK  HUNDREDS  OF 
SUPERVISORS  HAVE  SAID  THEY  WANTED 


EASIEST 
ORCHESTRA 
— COLLECTION 

(With  Band  Parts) 

Orchestrated  and  Compiled  by  ROB  ROY  PEERY 


Just  the  Finest  Lot  of 
Very  First  Pieces  Ever 
Gathered  Together  for  a 
Beginners*  Orchestra. 

THESE  FIFTEEN  PIECES  ARE 
MELODIOUS  AND  ATTRACTIVE. 

THE  VARIETY  IS  REMARK¬ 
ABLE  FOR  SUCH  EASY-TO- 
PLAY  MUSIC  — THERE  ARE 
MARCHES,  WALTZES,  A  RO¬ 
MANCE,  SEVERAL  NOVEL  AND 
CHARACTERISTIC  NUMBERS,  A 
POLKA  AND  A  LITTLE  OVER¬ 
TURE. 

The  arrangements  keep  the  numhers 
effective  for  almost  all  combinations 
and  jret  in  nowise  do  thev  give  young 
beginners  anything  in  rhythmical  or 
tedmical  phases  beyond  what  those 
Just  about  acquaint^  with  the  rudi¬ 
ments  might  be  expected  to  handle. 


NSTRUMENTATION 

First  Violin;  Violin  Ob¬ 
bligato  A;  Vioiin  Obbli¬ 
gato  B  (same  as  Viola) ; 
Second  Violin;  Viola; 
Cello;  Bass  or  E  flat 
Bass;  Flute;  Bassoon; 
First  Clarinet  in  B  flat; 
Second  Clarinet  in  B  flat; 

C  Melody  Saxophone  or 
Oboe;  E  flat  Alto  Saxo¬ 
phone;  B  flat  Tenor 
Saxophone;  First  Trum¬ 
pet  in  B  flat;  Second 
Trumpet  in  B  flat;  Trom¬ 
bone  (Bass  Clef)  or 
Baritone;  Trombone 
(Treble  Clef)  or  Bari¬ 
tone;  First  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Horns  in  F;  First 
and  Second  E  flat  Altos 
or  Mellophones ;  Tuba ; 
Drums  and  Piano.  (Con¬ 
ductor’s  Score) 


Nothing  Slow  About  Smithville 

Edma  Edmuum,  Reporter 

It’s  Smithville,  (%io,  for  music!  Un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Mr.  Young,  Smith- 
ville  school  has  organised  the  finest 
eighteen  piece  Senior  orchestra  that  you 
would  care  to  hear.  The  Senior  or¬ 
chestra  wasn’t  enough  to  suit  Mr. 
Young,  so  he  has  organised  a  thirty- 
six  piece  Junior  orchestra  which  is  mak¬ 
ing  ra{Md  progress. 

And,  best  of  all,  is  the  new  thirty-one 
piece  band,  started  only  last  fall.  It 
won’t  be  long  now  until  each  of  these 
organisations  is  giving  concerts  for  the 
public. 


Traverse  City  Band  Joins  Us 

Arlette  B.  Jetmingt,  Reporter 

On  January  28,  Traverse  City  (Michi¬ 
gan)  High  School  Band  of  forty-eight 
pieces,  under  the  direction  of  Dewey 
D.  Kalember,  {M^sented  its  first  con¬ 
cert  of  the  year.  By  request  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  repeated  on  February  17. 

The  concert  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
best  ever  given  by  the  band  and  was 
well  received  by  an  api^eciative  audi¬ 
ence.  A  group  of  ^)ecial  numbers  fea¬ 
tured  were:  violin  solo.  Director  Kal¬ 
ember;  flute  duet,  Beth  Lewis  and  Paul 
Hockstad;  baritone  solo,  Eddie  Con- 
nine;  trumpet  solo.  Con  McMeekan; 
and  several  selections  by  the  brass  en¬ 
semble. 

Colored  lights  were  very  effectively 
used  during  the  performance  which 
added  much  to  the  visual  attractiveness 
of  the  program. 


Parts — 85  cents  Each  Piano 


COLLECTIONS  FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRAS 


CROWN  OR¬ 
CHESTRA  BOOK 

This  oollectiaa  ha*  Mme 
Rne,  eesy  •  to  •  play  or- 
chestrationa  at  some 
favorite  hymn  tunes  and 
also  a  number  id  com¬ 
positions  of  a  calm  or 
dlsniSed  type. 

Parts — 80c  Each 
Piano  Acc. — 60c 


THE  ANGEI.US 
COLLECTION  NO.  1 

IS  selections  inciudinc 
such  desirable  numbers 
as  UeditatUm  by  Morri¬ 
son,  Tmtmerei  by  Schu¬ 
mann,  and  others  alone 
with  a  few  well  known 
gospel  songs  and  hymns. 

Parts  50c  Each 
Piano  Acc. — $1X10 


THE  ANGELUS 
COLLECTION  NO.  2 

Another  flne  collection 
duplicating  the  success 
of  Its  forerunner  of  the 
same  title.  There  are 
some  hymns  and  attrac¬ 
tive  pieces  all  in  readily 
play^  arrangements. 

Parts  50c  Each 
Piano  Acc. — $1.00 


♦- 


EVERYTHING 
IN  MUSIC 
PUBLICATIONS 

Worid’s  Largest  Stock 
of  Music  of  All 
Publishers 


THEODORE 

PRESSER 

1712-1714  Chestnut  Street,  It"* 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Flint  Honors  Washington 
Russell  J.  WisUer,  Reporter 
The  Flint  Northern  High  School 
Synqihony  Orchestra,  Flint,  Michigan, 
under  the  direction  of  William  Welling¬ 
ton  Norton  (Executive  and  Music  Or¬ 
ganizer  Flint  Community  Music  Asso¬ 
ciation),  i^yed  for  the  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Bi-Centennial  Celebration  given 
by  the  City  of  Flint. 

The  Pageant,  “The  Seven  Ages  of 
Washington,”  by  Maude  Beagle  was  put 
on  in  the  I.  M.  A.  Auditorium  (where 
the  1930  National  band  contest  was 
held)  February  23,  1932.  For  the 
Overture  the  Orchestra  played,  “The 
American  Fantasy,”'  Victor  Herbert. 
They  also  accompanied  the  soloists  and 
the  choirs  of  Flint  Northern  and  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School. 

Nathan  D.  Rosenbluth,  conductor  of 
the  Orchestra  assisted  Mr.  Norton  in 
assembling  the  music  for  the  pageant. 
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Two -Quarters 
and-a-Dime 

Let  Me  See 
the  Color  of 
Your  Coin 

Now  that  spring  is  here,  offi¬ 
cially,  I  hope  none  of  our 
Subscription  Agents  get  H>ring 
fever.  Or,  maybe,  I  hope  they  do  get 
it.  You  know,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  spring  fever.  One  is  that  hazy,  dazy 
kind,  and  the  other  is  just  the  (q)posite. 
When  Sub  Agents  get  this  new  spring 
fever,  they  just  tear  around,  getting  a 
subscription  from  everyone  who  comes 
along.  So,  Sub  Agents,  please  be  care¬ 
ful  which  spring  fever  catches  you. 

*  *  * 

Well,  the  East  beat  the  West  in  subs 
this  month,  with  New  York  as  the 
leading  state.  Salamanca  and  New  Ro¬ 
chelle  brought  in  some  tidy  lists  which 
helped  to  put  New  York  first. 

*  *  * 

Little  “Hughie”  Mabie  of  Stanton, 
Nebraska,  earned  himself  a  gold  ei(^th 
note  for  bringing  home  the  bacon; 
meaning,  sending  in  subs.  Instead  of 
taking  commission  on  his  subs,  be  got 
the  pin.  Our  advertisement  is  on  an¬ 
other  page.  Look  it  up. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Betty  Tuttle  is  our  Agent  in 
Marion,  Indiana.  And,  Betty,  we  sug¬ 
gest  getting  after  that  prize  winning 
band  of  yours.  That  ought  to  be  a 
scoop. 

*  *  * 

We  have  two  new  Agents  in  Iowa, 
Director  Elarl  E.  Josten  and  Dolores 
Dempewolf  from  Estherville  and  Belle- 
\Tie,  respectively. 

*  *  * 

Scottsbluff  and  Stanton  are  clear 
across  the  state  (Nebraska)  from  each 
other.  Junior  Becker  is  working  on 
the  “Scottsbluffians”  and  Hugh  Mabie 
on  the  “Stantonians.” 

*  *  * 

Both  Bernard  Moore  of  Everett, 
Washington,  and  Millard  Muchow  of 
Hartford,  South  Dakota,  have  started 
on  a  big  campaign  to  enroll  all  the 
music  students  in  their  schools.  By 


NEW!  for  BAND 


ONE 

BEAUTIFUL  DAY 
OVERTURE 

By 

R.  E.  HILDRETH 


The  Sun  Shines  Bri|^t  in  a 
Cloudless  SIt — reflects  a  bril¬ 
liant  ray  of  the  true  musical 
qualities  found  in  this  overture. 

Not  extremdr  difficult  and  a  daady 
for  the  more  adyaaced  achool  bands. 
Prlatad  on  9>12  kbaata 

PRICE.  FULL  BAND.  |S4)0 
CONDUCTOR’S  SCORE,  fiOc 

= OTHER  OVERTURES = 
Prom  Our  Concert  Band  Edition 

THE  WEDDING  SING  OVER¬ 
TURE,  by  Geo.  D.  Barnard.  A  very 
attractive  oricinal  overture  with  fine 
melodiei  and  wonderful  profreaaiooa.  A 
big  opening  program  nnmbCT. 

SLid^..!: . la.so 

THE  FLATTERER  OVERTURE, 
by  Cbas.  Corvert.  This  overture  thonld 
be  in  o'par  repertoire  as  one  of  your 
ontatanding  concert  numbera.  It  baa 
appeared  on  many  higliHsbH  concert 
programs,  of  whira  copiea  have  been 
mauied  ns,  accompanied  with  splendid 
teatimoniala. 

Band  . 91.00 

POET  AND  PEASANT  OVER¬ 
TURE,  arranged  by  Henry  FiUmore. 
The  arraiwement  of  this  F.  Von  Snppe 
overture  ia  not  simplified,  but  the  weak 
spots  have  been  so  strengthened  that 
the  heretofore  shaky  passages  go  over 
arith  such  a  zip  that  it  feeb  easy.  Con- 
taisM  Alto  Clarinet,  Bats  Clarinet  and 
Pedal  Tympani  parts.  TborougUy  cned 
so  that  small  bands  can  play  arith  rick 
effect.  Special  conductor’s  score  also 
published. 

Bi^  . 93.00 


Mariam  Pfiuagar  Sub$ 
Fm  married  to  this  job 


this  time  next  month  we  hope  to  have 
the  results  of  this  campaign. 


Down  in  Kansas  we’ve  had  some 
nice  little  starters  fr<Mn  Jimmie  Kerr 
in  Pittsburg  and  Monna  Gruver  in 
Minneapolis.  But  we  want  some  more, 
and  more,  and  still  MORE. 


Congratulations,  Morris  KoSman  of 
Shenandoah,  Pennsylvania.  Here’s  wish¬ 
ing  you  lots  of  stKcess  in  your  job 
as  Subscription  Agent. 


LIGHT  CAVALRY  OVERTURE, 
arranged  by  Henry  Fillmore.  Descrip¬ 
tion  same  as  that  of  Poet  and  Peasant 
Overture. 

Band  . 93.00 


Paul  Redhead  of  Cleveland,  just  be¬ 
tween  you  and  me,  does  your  name 
readly  describe  you?  Curiosity  once 
killed  a  cat,  but  then — aw,  you  fin¬ 
ish  it. 


MORNING.  NOON  AND  NIGHT 
OVERTURE,  arranged  by  Henry  rUl- 
more.  Descriptioa  same  as  that  of  Poet 
and  Peasant  Overture. 

Band  . 93.00 

ZsssM  CsaSactsr's  Sssrs  SSs 
LA  GRACE  OVERTURE,  by  Chas. 
Corvers.  Here  is  a  concert  overture  on 
the  style  of  the  F.  Von  Snppe  over¬ 
tures  mentioned  above.  Numbers  of 
this  calibre  are  few  and  we  offer  La 
Grace  with  a  feding  that  we  are  giving 
^ou  everything  that  should  be  contatned 
in  an  outstanding  overture — beautiful 
melodies,  gracefully  harmonized,  and  a 
well  balanced  arrangement  throughout. 

Bud  . 93.00 

THE  BARD  OF  BUCKEYE  OVER¬ 
TURE,  by  Richard  Raymond.  This 
overture  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
finest  overtures  of  this  type  written  Ify 
an  American  composer.  It  is  in  the 
grade  of  the  Snppe  Overtures,  and  veiy 
modern  in  arrangement,  symphonic 
in ,  development.  Published  for  complete 
band  instrumentation  including  parts  for 
Ako  and  Bass  Clarinets,  Flute  in  C  ud 
Tympani. 

In  addition  there  is  published  a  con¬ 
densed  but  complrte  Cimdnctor’s  Score 
in  C. 

Band  . 93.50 

Cssislsts  CsaSastw's  Smts  Is  C  tl.W 


Did  you  know  that  Holland  was  in 
Michigan?  We  didn’t  either  until  we 
heard  from  Edna  Mae  Mooi,  our  Sub 
Agent,  who  lives  there.  Wonder  if  she 
wears  those  funny  wooden  shoes  or  if 
she  ice  skates  to  school  during  the 
winter. 


What’s  your  answer,  Virginia  Block 
of  Charlevoix,  Michigan?  Is  it  yes? 


Haven’t  heard  from  you  in  a  long 
while,  Phyllis  Barry  of  Greenville, 
Cfliio.  What’s  new? 


FILLMORE 

MUSIC  HOUSE 

528  ELM  STREET 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


You  can’t  stop  those  Hoosiers. 
Willis  Sheets  of  Crawfordsviile  is  at  it 
again  with  some  more  subs.  We’re  not 
kicking.  In  fact,  we’re  proud  of  Willis. 
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FRANK  SIMON 

AmUmt  Noted 
Cor— t  Soloist 
Tams  to  “Kiog* 

JOHN  ROBERTSON 
sf  St.  IWb’s  Road. 

Torsatot  Caa. 
lliis,  we  bebeve,  mskes 
four  of  our  'preseat 
Urestest  Cometists  sll 
using  sad  endorsiag  br 
persons!  preference 
Kl  N  G“  UASTBK 
MODEL  CORNETS. 
The  nnirersal  opinion  of 
of  these  asost  noted  play¬ 
ers  certeinly  should 
make  every  player,  who 
does  not  own  a 
“KING,”  think  of  try¬ 
ing  one. 


FMAMT  SIMAN  WALTER  SMITH 

Ask  your  "K  1  N  G 
DEALER”  or  srrite 
THE  FACTORY.  GET 
A  "KING  •  FOR  FREE 
TRIAL. 

“Th#  Famous 
Master  Model 
Comet” 

other  noted  soloists  are 
rapidly  changing  to 

“KINGS.” 

Ma^  Bandmasters  are 
equipping  their  complete 
Cornet  Seetkm  with  the 
"KING“  MASTER 

„  _  „  MODEL  CORNETS.— 

Tea  Caa  HaTe  a  j  WHY? 

-Kiag’*  for  !•  Days  JOHN  ROBERTSON  _  .  . 

up _ Because  it  has  such  a 

rr—  inai  wonderful  toee,  pUys 

Try  It  out  in  your  own  way,  use  it  on  the  job,  easier,  has  the  quickest,  fittest  dependaMe 
compare  it  with  others  and  give  it  the  most  valve  action,  and  is  better  in  tune.'  It  is  more 
severe  test  possible.  "KINGS”  sell  tbemsdves  evenly  balanced  and  produces  better  resuhs 


JOHN  ROBERTSON 


by  test  and  comparison. 


Tho  onlyCor- 
notnaadewith 

the  Norn  and 

Exelmmleo  Fro~ 


with  less  effort. 


••Thm 
Sterling 
Siher  Belt’ 


_ MaiL^apoi^for^  FREE_g3PY 


Ostakar— WHITE  WAT  NEWS  No.  4— CoatalBlng  KINO,  GLEVE- 
I^D  ud  AMERICAN  STANDARD  BAND  INSTEUMEim— Stringed  and 
Wood  Wind  Instroments  and  Aeeeasories. 

M  Staigers'  HlnU  to  Toum  Players.  The  Goldman  Band. 

to  Mtti^”--By  Walter  Shiith.  Frank  Slmooh  Anneo  Band. 

U.  S.  Navy  Band  and  other  news  ot  interest  and  informatioii. 

)  New  INS  TS-page  King  Catalog. 


Instrument  interested  In. 


I  Address 


.  State .  I 

raEHrN.'WHifE'CO'. 

S225  Superior  Arcnne  CLEVELAND,  OmO 


Book  Review 


Choir  oiMi  Chorus  Conducting 
By  r.  W.  Woddl 

Choir  snd  cIkmaI  conductors  looking 
for  A  good,  entertaining,  interesting  and 
instructive  book  on  conducting  will  do 
well  to  acquaint  themselves  with  F.  W. 
Wodell’s  revised  and  enlarged  book  en¬ 
titled  “Choir  and  Chorus  CondiKting.” 

Every  chapter  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  book  eiqilains  in  intri¬ 
cate  detail  all  the  fine  points  of  choral 
performance  which  are  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  to  the  knowledge  of  a  good  cen- 
ductor  or  director.  It  is  a  thorough 
treatise  <»  the  organisation,  manage¬ 
ment,  training  and  conducting  of  choirs, 
choral  societies  and  other  vocal  ensem¬ 
bles  with  questions  upon  each  chiqiter 
for  individual  and  class  use. 

To  have  a  good  choir  or  choral  so¬ 
ciety  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the 
director  assemble  any  group  of  prospec¬ 
tive  songsters,  but  he  must  originate 
some  methods  or  ways  of  securing  good 
choir  material;  classify  their  voices; 
and  train  them  to  the  best  of  his  abU- 
ity.  A  member  who  cannot  read  music 
is  an  obstruction  to  the  choir  in  more 
ways  than  one;  and  if  several  of  the 
members  have  this  difficulty,  it  is  the 
conductor’s  duty  to  teach  them  to  read 
the  music  or  politely  get  some  capable 
person  to  take  their  {dace.  Some 
choral  organizations  have  gone  to  the 
extent  of  paying  their  members  for 
services. 

Whether  the  ch(»  performs  at  church 
services  or  at  -some  other  public  per¬ 
formance  the  director  should  know 
how  to  arrange  a  program.  He  should 
be  an  authority  cm  the  art  of  singing; 
should  know  the  baton  movements  for 
different  measures;  should  understand 
shading  or  varying  the  power  of  tone 
on  a  note  or  grotq>  of  notes;  should 
know  good  quality  of  tone  when  he 
hears  it.  In  other  words,  a  conductor- 
director  must  be  a  th(m>ugh  musician, 
and  have  the  additional  knowledge, 
skill,  and  capacity  for  understanding 
human  nature  in  his  dealings  with  the 
members  of  his  organizations. 

Experienced  and  ineiqierienced  con¬ 
ductors  as  well  as  those  ambitious  to 
become  ccmductors  or  to  organize  a 
ch(^  or  chorus,  will  find  this  book  in- 
di^iensable. 
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(Cootiuoed  from  pace  >0) 


Sturdy  that  it  will  not  vibrate,  and 
the  resfmator  fastened  to  the  rim  con¬ 
sequently  has  nothing  to  vibrate  it 
either,  so  the  motitm  to  control  the  air 
must  all  come  from  the  bead  and  the 
control  cannot  be  as  efficient  as  though 
all  the  air-chamber  were  vibrating. 


bead  for  a  sound-board.  This  artificial 
elasticity  is  miKh  more  powerful  than 
possible  to  give  a  spruce  sound-board. 
Resonators  on  modem  banjos  imiHove 
the  tone  somewhat,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  have  such  a  resonator  as  efficient  as 
the  resonance  chamber  of  a  violin.  In 
the  violin  all  the  res<Miance  chamber 
vibrates — top,  sides  and  back — and  the 
control  over  the  air  in  the  violin  body 
is  very  efficient.  With  a  resonator  on 
the  banjo  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
rim  of  the  banjo  must  be  very  sturdy 
to  support  the  head  tension;  it  is  so 


SEE! 

UMBertAccmBm  inlheWotU 

Mwfeigr 

EXCELSIOR  ACCORDION  MFC.  CO. 

at 

Prof.  Loo  Pi«raonti*s  Studio 
tM  BIim  laUnd  Aw.,  Chiea«o,  U. 


The  t(^  and  back  of  a  stringed 
instrument  air-chamber  vibrate  to¬ 
gether.  It  has  already  been  said  that 
spruce  is  the  best  material  for  sound¬ 
boards;  for  backs  to  use  with  sound¬ 
boards  nuqde  is  most  satisfactory.  It 
is  a  more  closely  knit  wood  than  sjMiKe 
and  it  is  also  higher  in  {fitch  when  the 
same  dimensions  are  used  for  each.  This 
pitch  refers  to  the  frequency  if  the  wood 
is  made  to  vibrate  at  its  own  frequency, 
as  it  can  be  made  to  do  by  striking 
it  quickly.  The  higher  frequency  of 
maifie  means  that  the  soimd  pulse  trav¬ 
els  throu^  it  more  quickly. 

In  a  comifiete  instrument  the  motion 
that  starts  in  the  top  under  the  bridge 
quickly  reaches  the  edge  of  the  board, 
is  trrnsmitted  by  the  rim  to  the  back, 
and  the  back  picks  it  up  and,  because 
this  pulse  travels  more  quickly  through 
nuqfie,  the  whole  back  is  affected  before 
the  cycle  of  motion  is  completed  in  the 
top.  In  other  words,  the  top  and  back 
vibrate  together.  The  sound^xMt  also 
helps  the  top  and  back  to  vibrate  to¬ 
gether,  e^)ecially  with  hi^  tones  or 
weak  tones  that  do  not  vibrate  the  top 
thoroughly  to  all  its  edges.  That  this 
is  not  the  chief  fmctimi  of  the  sound- 
post  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  a 
well-made  flat  mandolin  or  guitar, 
neither  having  a  sound-post,  the  back 
vibrates  more  freely  than  it  does  in  a 
good  violin. 

In  a  well-made  violin,  althouf^  the 
natural  frequency  of  the  tq;>,  back  and 
air-chamber  are  almost  the  same,  they 
are  just  far  enou^  apart  so  that  the 
frequency  of  any  one  is  unsympathetic 
to  the  other  two.  This  prevents  a  tone 
played  by  the  instrument  that  is  in 
unison  with  the  natural  pitch  of  tq>, 
back  or  air-chamber  being  unduly  am- 
{fiified  and  thus  making  the  scale  un¬ 
even. 


Ton  Need  tide 
New  Inetmetor 


UNIFORMS 


Highest  I 

Lowest  f 
Prices* 

Wriu  for  our  fret  offer! 


Prafncdy 

niiistnkt^ 

Pace* 

Only 


134  So.  11th  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ju$t  th*  took  for  yomr  Ukrmry. 

The  first  and  only  truly  elementary  clari¬ 
net  instructor  that  exifiiuns  all  the  funda¬ 
mentals  in  an  easy-to-understand  manner. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Written  by  “Mel” 
J.  WelMttf.  Ideal  as  textbook  for  clari¬ 
net  teadiers  and  supervisors.  Sold  on 
money-bock  guarantee.  Biggest  instructor 
value  cm  the  market.  May  we  send  you 
one  to  inspect? 

If  you  return  the  coupon  below,  or 
mention  The  School  Musician  when 
ordering  this  Selmer  Elementary  Clari¬ 
net  Instructw,  you  will  receive  a  copy 
personally  autographed  by  the  author, 
M.  J.  Webster: 

inrATMLNSR.  me.. 

1814  OstaMr  RM.,  eikhin.  MIsm. 

OsBtiHMB: 

Sand  B*  ttw  MW  SaliiMr  BoMnimiy  ClarlMt  Initne- 
ttr  to  OTiiitno 

□  iMdOMtl. 

□  Sand  pajabU  m  daUmy  bat  nblaet  to  owbImHiw 


THEODORA  TROENDLE 


Pianist,  Composer,  Artist  Teacher 


SHERWOOD  MUSIC  SCHOOL 


Special  deagns  fur¬ 
nished  at  no  extra 
coat.  You  buy  di¬ 
rect  from  factory  at 
factory  pricta. 


Seek  die  Adviee  of  Drummers 
Who  j^oir 


Rudy  van  gelder  is 

'  tated  as  one  of  the  best 
all  *tound  theater  drummers  in 
the  east.  For  20  yean  he  has  been 
playing  in  the  leading  vaudeville 
theaters  in  and  around  New 
York  Cin.  The  advice  and  ex> 
ample  of  such  artists  is  invalu¬ 
able  to  drummers  who  want  to 
fee  to  the  top.  Their  preference 
in  equipment  will  unfulingly 
guide  j<m  to  the  proper  selec¬ 
tion.  Like  so  many  ower  "big 
time"  drummers,  Rudy  Van  Get- 
dec  prefers  Leedv  drams.  His 
equipment  incluM  Leedy  tym- 
p^  and  Leedy  chimes,  strik¬ 
ingly  finished  in  gold  to  make  a 
spectacular  flash. 

For  more  than  33  years  Leedy 
drums  and  et^uipment  have  been 
the  outstanding  choice  of  the 
world’s  leading  drummers.  You 


THI  WOtLO’S  riNIST  DKUMMItt’  INSTIUMINTt 


can  do  no  better  than  to  follow 
their  example. 

Call  at  your  dealer’s  and  ask  to 
try  the  new  Leedy  "Broadway” 
Snare  Dram  with  floating  hcM 
and  dual  snares.  You’ll  marvel 
at  its  rolit  second  response  and 
super  brilliant  tone. 

No  matter  what  tfM  of  dmminefs’ 
equipment  you  yon’ll  find  a 

Leedr  model  that  will  Sana  new  confi¬ 
dence  and  ikill  to  yoor  penotmaoce. 

Write  tor  Frww  C«f 
Get  out  newest  catalof.  Shows  latest 
models  in  colors.  Fnli  line  of  traps  and 
accestoriet.  Packed  with  information 
of  interest  to  all  drummers.  A  postcard 
brings  your  copy  without  obligation. 

LEEDY  MEG.  CO. 

303  Leedy  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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801 —  Fou*  Months  or  Four  Years 
— A  thoroughly  practical  handbook 
covering  all  phases  of  organizing,  teach¬ 
ing  and  leading  junior  bands.  Fifty 
pages  of  authoritative  information. 

802 —  Officers,  Rules  of  Order  and 
Constitution  for  Drum  and  Bugle 
CcMiPS. — A  very  conveniently  arranged 
outline  of  procedure  of  organizing  and 
duties  of  officers  of  drum  corps. 

803 —  Buchtel  Rhythm  Chart — 
pamphlet  showing  the  new  Rhythm 
Chart  for  teaching  and  understanding 
rhythm,  which  is  comprehensive,  easy 
to  analyze  and  meets  all  needs  of  the 
ordinary  player. 

804 —  Instructive  Talks  to  Saxo¬ 
phonists — A  series  of  illustrated  talks 
to  saxophonists  with  hints  on  playing 
by  world  famous  artists.  The  selection 
of  an  instrument,  suggestions  for  prac¬ 
tising,  breath  control  and  the  reed  and 
moutlqiiece  are  only  a  few  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  topics  discussed. 

805 — The  Story  of  the  Flute  and 
How  TO  Play  It — A  brief  history  of 
the  origin  of  the  flute,  and  a  critical 
description  of  the  instrument,  with  a 
view  to  showing  the  player  how  it  can 
best  be  played,  and  why  certain  things 
should  be  avoided. 

806 — The  Flute — ^This  beautifully 
bound  32-page  illustrated  book  delves 
into  the  mythology  and  folk  lore  con¬ 
nected  with  the  flute  in  a  hi^y  inter¬ 
esting  manner,  and  then  gives  descr^ 
tioos  and  comparisons  of  various  kinds 
of  flutes  and  piccolos.  A  discussiem  of 
the  relative  merits  of  the  open  hole  flute 
and  the  covered  key  instrument  is  given. 


oks 

and  Literature 

You 


Should  Have 


You  emm  get  my  of  these  ittterestmg 
and  infonnmtive  Boohs  mmd  Literature 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Simply  serite 
the  key  mtmber  at  the  begittttutg  of 
eadi  listing  which  you  wata,  on  a  post 
card,  togeAer  soith  your  natne  and  ad¬ 
dress,  or  else  dteck  Uta  number  in  front 
of  the  books,  sarite  your  nattse  and  ad¬ 
less  OK  the  margin  of  the  page  and  mail 
to  The  School  Musician,  Room  2900, 
230  N.  Midtigm  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


BUY  THE  BEST  REEDS 

•  •  •  .  for  jroor  Musical  Instrument 

MICRO  "BUCK-LINE" 

Clarinet  $2.40  Dos. 

Alto  Saa  4.80  Dos. 

Melody  Sax  6.00  Dos. 

Tenor  Sax  6.00  Dos. 


MICRO  "TRU-ART" 

Clarinet  $1.80  Dos. 

AUo  Sax  8.00  Dos. 

Melody  Sax  4.20  Dos. 

Tenor  Sax  4.20  Dos. 


DEMAND  ••MICRty*  REEDS  — be  assured  of  comidete  satisfaction 

POPP  CtmfUU  atustreUi  cetdeg  ef  "MICRO- 
■  HwEsm  Muneel  Imstrumtmt  PrsdmeU  stmt  ugem  regmstt. 

ALL  LEADING  MUSIC  STORES  SELL  “MICRO”  PRODUCTS 

J.  SCHWARTZ  MUSIC  CO^  Ine..  H  W.  Mk  SL,  ISpL  i  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 


ALTO  Swx. 


I 
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We  Are  Making 
America  Musical 


This  Month 

William  D.  Revelli 

Hobart,  Indiana 

Is  Elected  to  Our  Hall  of  Fame 

PICTURE  ON  PAGE  2 


INDIANA 


people  to  such  an  interest  in  the  group 
that,  no  matter  what  sort  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  the  band  undertakes,  everycme  in 
town,  from  the  butcher,  the  baker  to 
the  candlestick  maker,  is  behind  them 
in  their  (N-oject. 

William  D.  Revelli  began  his  study 
of  music  in  earnest  at  the  Beethoven 
Conservatory  of  Music,  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri,  where  from  1912-1919  he  studied 
violin  theory  and  history  of  music. 
Completing  that  course,  he  entered  the 
Chicago  Musical  College,  majoring  dur¬ 
ing  his  study  there  in  analysis,  compo¬ 
sition,  violin  and  music  theory.  For 
three  years  thereafter  he  felt  the  call 
of  the  professional  field  and  traveled 
with  the  Redpath  Chautauqua. 

Since  Mr.  Revelli’s  ai^intment  at 
Hobart,  Indiana,  be  has  continued  his 
musical  study,  graduating  from  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  music  course  in  1929  and  a 
band  and  orchestra  course  in  1931  at 
the  Vanderco<^  Schod  of  Music.  Here 
he  also  received  his  Bachelor  of  Music 
degree. 

In  addition  to  his  teaching  at  Hobart 
during  the  winter  months  he  is  now  a 
member  of  the  summer  school  session 
at  the  Vandercook  School,  where  be 
teaches  orchestra  and  strings. 

Because  of  his  ceaseless  efforts  to 
make  his  way  in  music,  much  success 
and  fame  has  come  to  him.  His  com¬ 
petency  and  personality  have  won  for 
him  {daces  on  several  committees  of 
the  State  and  National  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra  Association.  At  present  he  is 
a  member  of  the  committee  on  the 
National  School  Band  and  Orchestra 
solo  and  ensemble  contests.  But,  best 
of  all,  he  ha^  woo  the  liearts  of  the 
boys  and  gi^  of  the  Hobart  High 
School  Band,  which  is  the  one  thing 
which  will  lift  him  to  the  heights  sooner 
than  will  anything  else. 


All  set  to  win,  but  nothing  to 
win !  A  rather  unusual  {me¬ 
dicament  to  be  {daced  in,  but 
so  it  is  with  all  the  high  school  bands 
that  intended  to  “bring  home  the  bacon” 
from  the  National  Band  Contest  this 
year.  If  only  the  members  of  the 
National  Band  Clinic  had  decided  dif¬ 
ferently!  But  that  little  word  “if”  was 
a  big  word  in  this  instance  to  those 
boys  and  girls  who  were  {>racticing  so 
enthusiastically  for  the  contest. 

Like  veterans,  though,  the  Hobart 
(Indiana)  High  School  Band,  state  and 
national  champions,  took  it  on  the  chin. 
For  three  consecutive  years  now  the 
band  has  won  the  Indiana  State  Cham¬ 
pionship  and  has  come  home  from  the 
National  Contests  victorious  in  Class 
“B”  for  the  years  1930-31.  It  was 
such  fun,  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  it 
all,  the  preparing,  the  going,  and  the 
coming  home  again,  cham{dons  in  their 
own  right.  Instead  of  displa)dng  their 
merits  at  the  contest  this  year  the  band 
will  conceqtrate  its  efforts  on  giving  con¬ 
certs  in  its  home  city  and  various 
neighboring  towns. 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  today,  that  only 
seven  years  ago,  in  1925,  William  D. 
Revelli,  newly  ap{x>inted  Siqxrvisor  of 
Music  of  Hobart  Public  Schools,  inau¬ 
gurated  his  first  band  of  twenty-thtee 
pieces,  with  which  he  worked,  tutored 
and  practiced  most  diligently.  To  him 
must  be  given  the  credit  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Hobart  High  School  Band, 
under  whose  guidance  its  membership 
has  grown  from  twenty-three  to  sev¬ 
enty-five  students  in  the  concert  band, 
sixty  in  the  junior  band,  and  forty  in 
the  class  of  begiimers. 

Mr.  Revelli  not  only  ins(^d  the 
bo)rs  and  girls  to  work  harder  after 
their  first  defeats,  but  he  aroused  the 
band  members’  {wrents  and  the  towns¬ 
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Adventures  of 
3  Band  Boys 

(Condimed  from  pace  IS) 

me  eligible  for  the  Ulinou  SUte  Con¬ 
test  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

At  the  same  time  we  had  numerous 
extra  band  rehearsals  and  concerts  that 
go  with  any  band  work.  The  band  gave 
a  big  ccmcert  at  Orchestra  Hall  on 
April  2nd.  A  large  commercial  photog¬ 
raphy  concern,  having  an  exclusive  con¬ 
tract  f(v  [Hctures  taken  at  Orchestra 
Hall,  photographed  our  band  just  be¬ 
fore  the  concert.  A  ‘‘bright'’  idea  oc¬ 
curred  to  me.  If  I  could  get  the  neg¬ 
ative  of  that  picture  I  could  make  the 
prints  and  sell  them  myself.  The  next 
day  I  went  to  the  photograidier  and 
bou^t  the  negative  for  $50.  I  paid  this 
out  of  my  own  savings  and  took  the 
chance  of  selling  enough  pictures  to 
cover  this  expense  and  make  some 
monqr.  As  luck  would  have  it  I  sold 
enough  to  clear  $75  on  the  deal. 

A  few  wedu  later,  in  the  State 
meet,  I  took  second  place,  being  de¬ 
feated  by  (me  of  our  own  band  boys 
and  a  good  friend  of  mine.  The  rivalry 
was  keen,  but  all  in  a  good  spirit.  There 
was  still  a  month  before  the  National 
solo  contest  at  Denver  so  I  got  down 
to  business  and  really  practiced  that 
solo.  At  Dower  my  luck  changed.  My 
friend,  who  had  won  first  in  the  State 
Contest,  to<A  second* in  the  National 
event  and  I  slipped  ahead  of  him  into 
first  place. 

A  day  later  our  band  was  pronounced 
winner  of  first,  place  in  the  ,band  con¬ 
test  Everybody  was  delirious  with  joy 
and  excitement.  After  a  victory  parade 
in  the  Denver  streets  we  entrained  for 
a  si|ht~Meing  trh>  to  Col(»ado  Sprinp, 
Pikes  Peak  and  the  surrounding  ter¬ 
ritory.  While  in  Colorado  Sprinp  I 
himpened  to  meet  Dr.  B4addy,  Director 
of  the  National  School  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra  Canq).  He  informed  me  that 
I  was  eligible  for  a  half -scholarship  at 
the  camp  hy  virtue  of  winning  the 
National  solo  contest.  At  the  time,  I 
didn’t  know  just  where  the  other  hidf 
would  come  from.  In  a  letter  to  him, 
later,  I  mentioned  my  photo  ei^ierience 
and  oSdad  to  do  photo  finiAing  of 
roO  films  and  any  stfil  photographs  that 
they  needed  in  an  effort  to  raise  the 
amount  He  agreed  and  allowed  me 
to  pay  in  jnstalhnents.  I  took  my 
eepripment  with  me  and  installed  a  dark 


Southern  Appalachian  Music  Camp 

BANNER  ELK,  N.  C.  ‘  ALTITUDE  4,000  FEET 

MUSIC  and  RECREATION 
For  High  School  Boys  and  Girls 
June  20  to  August  1,  1932 

Picturesque  Scenery,  Irndgoratini  CUmate,  Easily  Accessible 
Vet  partkalars  wr«e  W.  P.  WARUCK,  Dean,  CONOVER.  N.  C. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Band  and  Orchestra 

Oflinp  ^  /n  the  Sierras  Among  the  Redwoods  cj  California 

For  boy  and  girl  musicians  of  high  scho(4  and  junior 
collie  age.  Instrumental  and  vocal  instruction. 


Write  for  particulars  to  Major  Earl  Dillon, 

Kerman  Onion  Higd^  School,  Kerman,  Calif. 


The  Ohio  Band  Camp  at  Cedar  Point 

P.  F.  McCormick,  dereUnd,  Ohio,  Director 
Nature’s  beauty  spot  overiooking  Lake  Erie  and  Sandusky  Bay.  Seven 
MUes  of  White  Sea  Sand  Beach— -600  Acres  of  Virgin  Forest — CVunp  Di¬ 
rected  by  Artist  Teachers  on  all  band  instruments.  Recreation  and  Social 
Activities  well  planned  and  supervised. 

LOWEST  BAND  GAMP  RATE  FOR  8  WEEKS 

Best  of  accommodations — Modem  Rooms — Comfortable  beda — Excellent 
meals — Laundry  free — Special  training  given  Beginners  as  well  as  Ad¬ 
vanced  students. 

Write  for  Ckwaplete  Infomuitlon  to  L.  P.  Hodgson,  Bus.  Mgr. 
7418  Liberty  Ave.,  Cnevebmd,  Ohio 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  SESSION 

FIVE  WEEKS  Bandmasters  #  Orchestra  Ft^ 
Directors  4  Instrumentai  Acendiitd 
June  29 -July  31  Supervisors  and  Teachers  Counts 

ia  pMxinf  ol  Biaaa,  Kaad,  Strias  aad  Pwcawioii  Inatrameua,  MatlMda  of  TSsrWas  aD 
laatnuBHits.  Dfaoctinc,  Haimoar.  Arraafkig.  Omaisaticn,  Hiatwy  of  MaMc,  ate. 
DmUy  loiwMo  anAir  flEo  samowl  dSocHM  mttSr,  Yum dorC— 4  amyfwsaed ofaityfws 
■(•of  mmlo  for  w—f  jr—r  . 


Alao  BrMa  Basd  wd  Striae 


for  practical 


SpodM  Low  Tuhioa  Sato  —  Addrow  tha  SaciWary  far 


playiae  aapwtwKa. 

coliiMtts  taioHMtioii. 


VanderCook  School  of  Music 

1682  WARREN  BL.VD.,  CHICAGO 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 


Makers  of  hl^  grade  BC^HM  FLUTES 
arid  PIOOC^OS.  used  1^  leading  artists 
in  Svmphony  and  Opera  Ordiestras.  New 
catalog  sent  upon  r^est. 


S-HAYNES  CO-ioa  massave-BOSTON-M^ 


room  in  a  vacant  building.  Here  I  did 
photo  finishing  in  my  free  periods  and 
before  the  season  was  iq>  I  had  paid 
the  complete  amount  that  I  owed  to 
the  camp  in  addition  to  playing  in  both 
orchestra  and  band  and  attending  sec¬ 
tional  rehearsals  and  c<Mnid3ring  with 
other  requirements. 

During  that  Summer  my  brothers 
worked  in  Chicago.  Bill  invested  his 
savings  in  his  first  movie  camera.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  our  ventiues  in 
the  movie  producing  business.  The 
credit  goes  to  Bill  for  starting  the 
movie  business.  For  quite  a  vdiile  be 
experimented  with  the  new  camera. 
He  started  a  news  reel  exclusive  for 
the  Juniw  High  School  where  he  and 
Seth  were  managing  another  weekly 
movie  show.  Each  week  he  took 
pictures  for  the  “Sullivan  News”  show¬ 
ing  events  around  the  school  and 
close-iq>s  of  the  students  in  their  activ¬ 
ities.  This  news  reel  was  very  popu¬ 
lar  and  won  a  great  deal  of  favorable 
comment.  Seth  and  I  got  interested 
in  this  movie  camera  and  wanted  to 
experiment  and  leam  the  movie  tech¬ 
nique,  too. 

That  Fall  we  got  a  job  i^otograidiing 
busses  and  taxis,  that  were  in  the  habit 
of  unlawfully  double  parking  at  a  busy 
intersection.  The  Busii^ss  Men’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  wanted  to  eiqx>se  the  traffic 
blockade  in  court  and  hired  us  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  evidence  in  motion  jnctures. 
It  wasn’t  Imig  before  the  bus  drivers 
realized  what  we  were  dmng  and  made 
it  very  difficult  for  us.  After  waiting 
for  several  hours  on  three  different 
days,  we  finally  got  all  the  pictures  we 
needed.  It  was  far  worse  than  photo¬ 
graphing  big  game  in  Africa.  The  taxis 
and  busses  were  more  elusive  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  film  than  a  rare  jungle  bird. 
This  film  marked  our  first  step  in  com¬ 
mercial  movies.  It  accomplished  its 
purpose  well.  Busses  and  taxis  were 
ordered  by  the  court  to  line  up  singly 
and  wait  their  turn. 

Another  of  our  films,  showing  how 
the  speed  boats  taxi  up  and  down  the 
Chicago  river  was  filmed  for  a  movie 
periodical  or  short  subject.  This  pic¬ 
ture  was  called  “River  Taxi”  and  was 
given  favorable  comment  everywhere. 
The  following  spring  Bill  took  his  out¬ 
fit  to  the  National  Contest  at  Flint, 
Mich.,  and  got  some  very  interesting 
scenes  of  that  contest.  He  “shot”  the 
parade,  the  marching  contest,  the  great 
massed  band  and  a  number  of  other 
human  interest  scenes.  This  wts  care¬ 
fully  titled  by  his  brother  Seth,  who 
is  quite  artistic  and  is  now  “chief 
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artist.”  He  does  all  the  lettering  for 
titles  and  all  the  special  art  work.  He 
designed  all  the  opening  titles  for  the 
Flint  contest  picture  and  was  again  en¬ 
listed  to  title  our  next  jmtures. 

During  the  summer  following  my 
graduation  from  high  school  I  woihed 
for  Western  Electric  installing  the  dial 
telefffione  system  at  the  Evanston  ex¬ 
change.  From  my  work  here  I  realized 
the  need  of  a  college  training,  and  when 
I  went  to  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
the  Fall  I  enrolled  in  an  Electrical  En¬ 
gineering  course.  At  that  time  we  re¬ 
leased  the  Flint  contest  film  and  took 
our  initial  step  into  educational  movies. 

Editor’s  Note:  In  the  next  instalment 
Mr.  Larson  tells  you  ^‘How  I  made  the 
University  of  Illinois  Concert  Band;  the 
thrills  of  the  Illim-Army  game  in  New 
York  Ctty;  an  unfortunate  accident  that 
really  put  itr  in  the  "movies';  the  big  Wild 
Animal  Circus  that  sent  t^  Senn  Band 
to  Tulsa;  and  how  the  three  of  us  got 
’pinched"  two  minutes  before  the  last  big 
National  Contest  parade,  a  catastrophe 
that  nearly  wrecked  the  climax  (so  far) 
of  our  movie  career.”  It’s  a  tense,  blood 
chilling  episode,  the  nearest  thing  to  hav¬ 
ing  had  those  same  experiments  yourself. 
Don’t  miss  it. 


A  Foiir-Wedi:^* 
Summer  Coarse  in 


CONDUCTING 

Jme  27— Jily  23, 1932 

win  h*  uiTmm  Jalattjr  Ur  tk*  «Mte- 

aaSihM  OMteatar  mZ  Oiip—ir 

VICTOR  JEAN  GR  ABEL 

UMl 

EDWARD  J.  MELTZER 


Orchestra  Omductii^  Conrae 

Klven  br 


Conductor  of  the  Chicexo  People'* 
SymphonT  Orcheetra 

IVriU  for  Summer  Session  CeSnto^,  men- 
tiomna  this  meansime  and  your  tmSerest 
in  the  ConducHne  Courses. 


SHERWOOD 

MUSIC  SCHOOL 

-  FIb*  Arte  IhrtMtng 
S  SoBtk  MltklKMt  icon..  CSiW—n. 


A  University  of  Music 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

three  were  by  their  own  admission  en¬ 
tirely  unacqtiainted  with  a  selective 
number  used  by  several  of  the  leading 
contenders  for  honors.  This  number  is 
one  of  the  old  standbys  of  the  sym- 
{dionic  literature  which  has  been  played 
almost  too  much  for  its  own  good.  The 
findings  of  the  one  judge  who  knew  the 
number  did  not  ecocide  with  those  of 
the  other  three  (how  could  they?)  but 
this  was  evidently  a  case  in  which 
“mi^  was  ri(^t.”  When  judges  are 
required  to  speak  with  authority  on 
musical  subjects  and  to  furnish  evidence 
of  their  critical  knowledge  of  the  num¬ 
bers  ixresented,  those  who  lack  the  qual¬ 
ifications  will  decline  to  serve  and  in 
this  way  a  far  hi^lier  standard  of  judg¬ 
ing  can  eventually  be  reached.  To  give 
adequate  decisions  reejuires  both  an  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  the  great  mastK- 
works  of  music  and  a  familiarity  with 
what  is  possible  and  what  impossible  to 
achieve  in  school  music.  To  find  either 
quality  is  not  difficult  but  to  find  both 
in  one  individual  is  most  unusual.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  discussion  of  problems 
win  give  us  more  men  with  the  proper 
insight  from  both  directions  as  weU  as 
to  broadcast  knowledge  and  ideas  to 
the  director  and  player  in  the  field. 


Make  Your 
Community 

Music  Minded 

Stimulate  Interest  in  School 
Music  by  showing  the  Epic 
Film 


A  2  Reel  Motion  Picture  of  the 

in  NATIONAL  lAND  CONTEn 

at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Starring  the  late  John  Philip  Sousa 

Shmni  «Mi  CTMt  MMeMala  HU  ScMa 
aad  Thmttsa  taiTMrtr-aTagtalaa. 

Write  For  Compbt*  Infonaatiwi  Today 

rilMS  AVAILABLE  NOW! 

LARSEN  PICTURES 

73Se  RM«a  Am.  Chica«o,  lU. 


SCHOOL  a  MUSIC 


OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

Complata  curricula  leading  to  daqraat  in 
all  branches  of  Music.  Faculty  of  distin¬ 
guished  artist  teachers.  Concerts  and 
May  Festival  by  world's  greatest  artists 
and  organizations  in  Hill  Auditorium 
seating  S.OOO.  Chorus  of  350;  student 
symph^y  orchestras,  glee  clubs,  bands, 
etc.  Recitals  each  week  on  $75,000 
organ. 

Ou^anding  facilities  in  the  field  of 
Public  School  Music 

Il*a  Summer  session  ej  $  wetUe  Junet 
iXfth  t»  Amgust  t9th,  Wntefee  cmtmleg.l 
CHARLES  A.  SINK.  PseaMawt 


CORTI  MUGIC-TOIIE 


PATBIfTBO 

IMPROVE  Your  TONE 
Don't  blame  jrour  •axopbone. 
The  MAGIC  TONE  wTu  im¬ 
prove  tone  like  that  of 
an  arast.  Place  your  aaxo- 
pbone  in  perfect  balance. 
You  can  play  ppp  or  fff  in 
perfect  tune  only  with  the 
MAGIC  TONE. 
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What  Contest  Committees 

Can  Do  (Continued  from  Pag 


"  .  .  .  merrily 
We  roll  along” 

to  the  ClevelaiKl 
Conference  Apr!  3rd 

CHOOSE  a  Greyhound 
bus  for  your  trip  to 
Cleveland  when  you  attend 
the  6th  Biennial  Conference, 
April  3rd. 

If  a  group  is  going  from 
your  city,  charter  a  coach — 
doubling  the  pleasure,  lower¬ 
ing  the  cost. 


r'or  informMcu  »n4  pict«n»l 
foldtrt  mbout  triSt  tnymhtre, 
writ*  to  tht  Grtyhound  Trmi-el 
Bumm,  a.  9th  Stroot  and 
Suptriof  Avonut,  C'loveiond, 
Ohio. 


onstration  of  methods  for  securing  im¬ 
proved  intonation,  tone  quality,  correct 
{Arasing,  etc.,  mif^t  be  given  by  one  of 
the  judges  who  may  have  been  selected 
in  advance  for  this  work.  Too  often 
the  comments  of  the  judges  are  received 
by  the  directors  several  weeks  after 
the  contest  and  the  whole  subject  has 
lost  its  freshness  and  live  interest — the 
criticisms  are  then  of  much  less  inter¬ 
est  than  they  would  have  been  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  performance  of  the 
organization. 

It'*  No  Easy  Job 

TOO  often  the  judges  are  introduced 
at  a  luncheon  or  an  imimimptu 
meeting  and  asked  to  “say  a  few 
words.”  At  one  such  meeting  I  was 
called  upon  first  and,  thinking  they 
might  wish  me  to  contribute  from  my 
wealth  (?)  of  knowledge  by  discussing 
s<Mne  particular  phase  of  band  work, 
I  asked  what  they  would  like  to  have 
me  talk  about.  “Oh,  anArthing,”  was 


(Continued  from  Page  9) 

the  answer.  I  {N'esume  that  I  might 
have  discussed  the  subject  *‘How  to 
limit  the  number  of  radio  crooners  by 
birth  control”  and  received  the  cus¬ 
tomary  round  of  iqiplause  when  I  sat 
dowm.  No,  judges  are  not  anxious  to 
talk  in  public,  but  they  are  glad  to  do 
so  if,  by  doing  so,  they  can  offer  aid 
to  the  movement  for  better  music. 

Judging  of  contests  is  about  the  most 
strenuous  work  that  a  musician  is  called 
upon  to  do — it  is  exacting  work  fraught 
with  grave  responsibilities — and  it  is, 
in  some  respects,  very  unpleasant  work. 
Reputable  and  ciqiable  men  do  not  seek 
these  engagements — they  must  be  soucdit 
for  the  engagements.  The  person  who 
seeks  such  engagements  for  the  fees 
that  attach  to  them  would  most  likely 
not  be  worthy  of  consideration,  even 
though  willing  to  contribute  his  serv¬ 
ices  free  of  cost.  Secure  the  most  able 
and  reputable  men — then  afford  them 
every  co-<^ration. 


63.(1  6311(1  ^.OOTYiS  (Continued from  Page  12) 
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are  reflected  back  and  forth  in  a  room 
until,  by  many  thousands  of  reflections, 
their  energy  is  absorbed  to  the  point 
where  they  are  no  longer  audible  to 
the  ear. 

With  this  illustration  in  mind,  let  us 
consider  what  happens  when,  for  ex¬ 
amine,  a  clarinet  is  playing  a  scale  at 
the  rate  of  four  notes  per  second.  If 
the  period  of  reverberation  of  the  room 
or  time  required  for  sound  to  decay  to 
inaudibility  is  two  seconds,  amd  the  clar¬ 
inet  player  starts  on  C,  he  can  run  up 
the  scale  and  be  joying  C,  an  octave 
higher,  before  the  first  note  played  has 
decayed  to  inaudibility.  Thus,  there  is 
overlapping  of  ail  the  notes  in  the  scale, 
which  results  in  noise  rather  than  music. 
Reverberation,  then,  is  the  largest  sin¬ 
gle  factor  which  in  a  band  rehearsal 
room  can  transform  music  into  noise. 

As  another  illustration  of  what  re¬ 
verberation  time  is — and  how  a  loud  in¬ 
tensity  of  muse  is  built  up  in  a  room, 
consider  a  faucet  turned  on  to  have 
water  flow  out  of  it  at  a  known  quan¬ 
tity  per  second.  This  would  corre^nd 


to  the  rate  of  emission  of  sound  energy 
from  any  source.  Let  us  turn  this  water 
into  a  bucket  that  has  a  slot  or  open¬ 
ing,  say,  y*  inch  wide,  running  iq>  the 
side,  starting  from  the  bottom.  The 
water  will  rise  in  the  bucket  until  the 
rate  of  flow  out  of  the  slot  equals  the 
rate  of  inflow  from  the  faucet. 

The  level  of  water  from  the  bucket 
is  analogous  to  the  loudness  of  sound 
in  a  room.  The  rate  of  flow  of  water 
out  of  the  slot  corresponds  to  sound 
absorption  by  the  walls,  floor  and  ceil¬ 
ing  of  a  room.  When  the  faucet  is 
turned  off,  the  water  in  the  bucket 
will  require  a  certain  length  of  time  to 
flow  out  of  the  slot,  which  corre^nds 
to  the  time  of  reverberation  in  a  room. 
The  bigger  the  slot — the  lower  the  level 
— the  shorter  the  time  required  to  get 
water  out  of  the  bucket — and  if  the 
bucket  had  no  bottom,  we  could  have 
a  condition  analogous  to  a  band  play¬ 
ing  out  in  the  opta  air — the  sound  en¬ 
ergy  is  dissqxted  into  ^)ace. 

The  question  is  now,  what  can  we  do 
about  the  situation?  If  we  know  we 
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have  reverberation  in  rooms  with  hard 
plaster  ceilings  and  walls  and  we  know 
that  we  must  continue  band  rehearsals, 
how  can  this  excess  reverberating  be 
eliminated?  This  is,  of  course  strictly 
a  problem  in  acoustical  engineering.  The 
solution  for  such  conditions  will  be  found 
in  the  article  in  next  month’s  issue  of 
The  SCHCX)L  MUSICIAN  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

Authoe’s  Note:  The  references 
contained  in  this  first  article  on  the 
effect  of  noise  nfion  the  human  sys¬ 
tem  have  been  obtained  from  arti¬ 
cles  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Acoustical  Society  of  America  by 
Doctor  Donald  A.  Laird  of  Colgate 
University.  The  report  of  the  Noise 
Abatement  Commission  in  New 
York  City  was  also  used  for  the 
numerous  illustrations  of  the  vary- 
ing  effects  of  noise  on  the  human 
system. 


Now  Think! 


Violinists, 
Viola, 
'Cello  and 
Bass 
Players 


Do  TOO  pnfw  to  ao  on  wMtIna  BMMicy  f  or  racda 
thot  yoM  can  not  no*— bocauM  ato  too 

hard  or  too  aoft— woold'nt  It  bo  nracb  wiaer 
to  invoot  ton  dollara  In  tha  hlabljr  parfactcd 

SWISS 
REED  GAUGE 

Accurate  to  a  Hair 


Send  for  this  new 
Booklet 

Fiddlestrings 


If  you  hovo  net  already  sent  m 
year  name.  It  it  year*  fer  the  ask¬ 
ing  and  incurs  ne  eUigatien. 

KARLAN  MUSICAL  STRING  CO. 

SOUTH  NOEWALK  COI 


TON  and  many  other  out- 
standinc  teachers  and  artists. 

Why  not  STOP  GUESSING  and  let  this 
aauge  solve  your  reed  troubles.  Your  em¬ 
bouchure  will  improve  100%  with  the  lip 
ease  and  uniform  reeds  whi^  it  affords. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  or 
RICO  PRODUCTS  INC.  importers 
Drawer  No.  108,  Sta.  C  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


WHEN  YOU  NEED  A 
MUSIC  STAND 

ask  your  daalar  to  sell  yoi 
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muscles  and  increasing  the  breath,  as 
in  sa)ring  “ee.”  In  slurring  down,  re¬ 
lax  the  lip  muscles  slightly,  lessening 
the  breath,  as  in  pronouncing  “oo.”  Re¬ 
member  the  tongue  acts  only  for  the 
first  tone.  No  mouthpiece  pressure  is 
necessary;  still,  have  the  mouthpiece 
rest  firmly  tm  the  lips  where  high  and 
low  notes  can  be  sounded  without  a 
great  deal  of  effort.  On  the  repeat  i^y 
staccato,  making  each  note  alike  both 
in  tone  and  clearness. 

No.  4.  Melody.  Glance  over  this 
short,  beautiful  {^e.  Notice  the  ex¬ 
pression  marks.  Take  breath  at  the 
proper  places.  No  doubt  you  have 
heard  an  artist  play  it.  Now  imagine 
you  are  the  artist  and  express  it  with 
full  feeling.  In  other  words,  i^y  from 
your  heart.  Do  this  with  all  solos,  but 
first  understand  the  piece.  Should  it  be 
a  sentimental  number,  try  to  express  it 
in  that  manner.  If  a  march  or  polka, 
I^y  lively  and  brilliantly,  and  at  all 
times  think  of  the  tone — ^which  is  known 
as  “tone-conscious.” 

Squeeze  in  a  little  time  every  day 
to  practice  this  small  chart.  It  doesn’t 
take  long.  The  results  are  most  grat¬ 
ifying.  Later,  experiment — ^you’ll  find 
it  a  real  joy — make  up  similar  charts 
with  which  to  alternate  each  week.  Thus 
they  never  become  dry  and  monotonous, 
rather  fresh  and  always  a  {Measure  to 


•nd  you  will  bo  sotUfiod 
with  your  purchoM 

Krauth  &  Benninghofen 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


EXTRA  PROnTS 

FOK  AMBITIOUS  MUSICIANS  w 


Players  aspiring  to  real 
brilliancy  use  Vibrator 
ree<is.  Order  from  your 
local  dealer  or 

H.  CHIRON  CO.,  INC. 

233  W.  42nd  St.,  Now  York  City 


[  IBEEAL  wlMlau.  uid  large 
Li  repeal-erder  lalee  ter  elart- 
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reaaat  the  blggaat  and  aMeat 
Amwican  maker  at  reallj  fine  / 
eUrlnata.  Daaant  at  ezehi-  A 
Siva  faataraa  that  beat  all  M 


prirea;  Htaral  BMdab 

wlthaut  aaj  rival  In 
tbalr  price  data.  Cash 
la  naw  ea  big  ad- 
vartlitng  campaign 
tailing  jaur  beat  j 

prawacta  abaot  the  wendarfni  new  J 

PadUiw  Inatmmaota  aad  thair  aa-  M 

daalva  advantagaa.  WHta  tedaj  m 
tar  Intanaatlan  abaot  ulaa  ao-  M  . 
partanttlaa  aad  eammlaaleoi  »a  m  i 


ML  WEATHER  LOOSE  LEAF  lAND  MHSKFOUO 

Simple,  practical,  dur- 
hble,  light  weight, 
weather  proof,  hohls  two 
doaen  looae  sheets  pa- 
rade  aiae.  Mounted  on 
muaic  lyre  without  cov- 
ering  a  note.  150,000 
lold.  Real  economy. 
Largely  adopted  by  high 
acbool,  college  and  mu- 
nicipal  bands.  Write  for 
ffraa  information. 

DWIGHT  W.  GODARD 
23  South  River  St.  Aurora,  IlL,  D.  8.  A. 


*«REPA1R1NG** 

All  Mnaical  .Inatrnmenta  at  lowest  prices. 
All  work  ‘  guaranteed.  Special  prices  to 
schools  and  Supervisors.  Write  for  Price 
List. 

(Genuine  L.  A.  Schmidt 
monthpieces,  also  Reeds.) 
ELKHART  MUSiaAN  SUPPLY  CO., 
018  Middlebnry  St.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


Clarmetss  3l6lepaireb 
anb  iSUfmtiib^b 

ANY  MAKE  —  ANY  BREAK 

^arrp  ^ebler  tc  Co. 

Makers  of  Oarinets 

ELKHART  INDIANA 
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Wo  spodaliaa  in  school  misaie 

F.IJ.IS  B.  HAUL,  PubUahara 

AMARILLO,  TEXAS 


AGENTS  WANTED 
Write  the  School  Musician 
for  Particulars 


HAVE  YOU  SENT  IN 
YOUR  SUB.  RENEWAL? 


Listen  to  good  music.  Express  it 
well.  Never  give  up. 


Hei  met n^dlly  Settled 
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Hazards  You'll 
have  to  Hurdle 


ALFRED  ROTH 


(Coatinoed  fpom  pa^s  •) 

of  each  practice  hour  to  this  very  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  training.  I  find  that 
a  boy’s  success  in  music  dq>ends  upon 
his  ability  to  read  and  also  i^n  the 
tone  quality  which  he  is  able  to  pro¬ 
duce.  You  know  as  well  as  I  that  in 
the  theater  pit  and  in  most  any  routine 
job,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
dance  band,  you  must  be  able  to  read 
accurately  and  rapidly;  and  who  knows 
what  student  may  follow  music  profes¬ 
sionally? 

A  good  tone  is  necessary  but  it  is 
not  sufficient.  Most  of  the  boys  whom 
I  try  out  have  a  reasonably  good  tone, 
a  tone  that  is  good  enough  if  they  could 
only  'read.  If  you  remember  (miy  one 
thing  that  I  have  said  in  this  article, 
I  hope  it  will  be,  boys  and  girls,  to 
learn  to  read. 

Now  there  is  just  one  other  thing 
that  1  want  to  speak  about  which  has 
come  to  my  attention  as  a  judge  of 
High  School  Musk  contests.  That  is 
the  problem  of  intonation.  I  know  right 
away  that  there  will  be  some  of  you 
who  will  shake  your  heads  and  say, 
“That’s  too  much  to  eiqiect  of  a  Hi^ 
School  band,”  but  1  don’t  think  so. 
You  cofi  have  good  intonation  in  a  High 
School  band  if  you  will  give  it  the 
proper  attention.  1  find  in  judging 
these  contests  that  nine  out  of  ten  or¬ 
ganizations  i^y  with  a  faulty  intona¬ 
tion  when  a  little  careful  tuning  would 
have  eliminated  much  of  the  trouble. 

I  have  noticed  bands  and  orchestras 
playing  out  of  tune  habitually.  They 
must  have  done  it  for  months  for  I  am 
supposed  to  hear  the  finished  product. 
Whose  fault  is  it?  This  is  entirely  up 
to  the  director.  He  must  teach  his  men 
not  only  how  to  tune  tq)  but  how  to 
fuse  their  tones  and  to  ;^y  in  tune 
properly  at  all  times. 

The  percentage  sheets  on  which  the 
judges  rate  their  ranking  allow  thirty- 
five  per  cent  for  intonation.  Frequently 
directors  have  protested  this  percentage 
considering  it  too  high.  Personally  I 
feel  that  it  is  not  hi^  enougbi  for  with¬ 
out  intonation  yrou  have  overiodied  that 
which  is  most  important  in  all  ensemble 
playing. 

Attacks  and  releases,  interpretation  and 
even  phrasing  are  all  essential,  and  much 
can  be  said  on  each  one  of  them,  but 
I  consider  intonation  paramount. 


WOUND  VIOLIN  STRINGS 


Yours  for  the  Asking 


FOR  SAIX:  At  •  bargainl  Forty-two  bud 
nnitornu.  Marooo,  white  trimmiiy,  oontist- 
ins  of  oaM,  cape*  and  trouera.  Good  ooadi- 
tion.  Write  Band  Director,  Mishawaka  Hish 
School,  Mishawaka,  lad. 


A  very  Talaablc  booklet  for  all 
string  mnsicians,  describing  string 
making  and  winding  and  giving 
details  regarding  the  won^rful 

HERMETICALLY 

SEALED 

packing  for  wound  strings 


Biskdrj  Naternk 


HONl  (Pm)  SPEOALE 

“ra*  fas%  R**db" 

The  list  of  artiaU  aaiaa  Uoai 
Reeds  is  like  a  Who’s  Who  rf 
Asnerica’s  finest  rood  instra- 
meatalists. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
Send  ONE  DOLLAR  (car- 
rency,  dbeck  or  aaoaey  order) 
for  Uberal  trial  asaortiaeat. 
Mention  iastrament  and 
strength  of  reed  desired. 

Free  catalog  of  World's 
Finest  Reed  laatiaaseals  and 
accessories. 

HONEYCOMBE  St  SON 

lamortsTS  ttaMmm,  Wla. 


SqmUr-Tnud  HtnuttieaUf  8»aUd 
wound  strings  are  supplied  all 
string  musicians  at  the  National 
High  School  C3amp  at 

INTERLOCHEN,  MICHIGAN 


V.  G.  SQUIER  COMPANY 

BATTLE  CREEE,  MICH. 


HERE  ARE  SOME 

REAL  SAXOPHONE  QUARTETTES—  for 
soprano,  alto,  tuor  ud  baritoito  sasopkonas, 
which  are  NEW  and  in  MANUSCRIPT. 

No.  One:  Finale  From  the  Fourth  Sym¬ 
phony;  Pique  Danfta  and  Saul: 

No.  Two:  La  Forza  Dal  Dastino: 

No. Throe:  Collage  Pap  Songs:  Illinois 
Loyalty,  Notro  Dame  Victory 
March,  Iowa  Com  Song;  Go 
U.  Northwestern;  Hail  to  the 
Orange,  and  On  Wisconsin. 

None  of  these  are  for  haginnsi-i.  But,  if  you 
are  GOOD,  thsas  win  make  you  batter.  I^y 
them  and  arin  a  cootaat  Write  for  pricaa. 

ED  CHENETTE,  DeKalb,  Illinois 


FOR  YOUR  8C310aL 

THE  HEART  OF  AMERICA 

BAND  BOOK 

A  fine  book  for  any  band,  not  too  dificah. 
Fall  band.  Price  2Se  per  book.  Dioooant  to 
schools.  Sample  copy  free. 

J.  B.  AGNBW,  PuMishar 


Rm-O-Krt  and  TcmRcraft 

STRINGS 

WhoUior  you  pliqr  VMlii.  VWa,  Oallo 
or  ’Bsaa,  loan  bow  Kaplu  Strings 
win  hste  you  toward  a  grsatar  aajoy- 
■•■t  or  your  instnuaaat  Tbay  arUl 
glva  you  a  wtmdarful  aaw  taM  qual- 
fty  aad  u  easy  ro^oasivoMSi  in  ad- 
dlttoa  to  abaolntaly  tma  Ifths  aad 
tha  daslrabla  avou  halaara  oa  aU 
atriaga  They  will  man  raal  aeooomy 
too,  for  their  nnsual  darabiUty,  mads 
nomlhli  by  n  uallmltad  choiea  of 
flash  raw  material  assurm  you  af 
hmg  nainteiTupted  sarvito  no  arntter 
how  tryiuc  tha  wsathsr  eondltlosia. 
TouTl  tnd  a  auttahte  grada  listed  in 
our  fras  booklat  “FMdlmtrtegs.**  Lat 
ns  tell  you  amcdally  about  our  New 
Aluminum  O  Stringa.  Just  ellp  tha 
eosmon  aad  sUck  ft  to  a  post  card. 

KAPLAN  MUSICAL  SnUNG  CO. 

South  Norwulk,  Oma,.  U.  S.  A. 


BOX  134.  CHILLTcOTHE,  OHIO 


Send  Your  Orders  for  Band  Mude  to 

George  F.  Brie  gel 

‘VMIOIIBSKSKCULBr 

Ifi74  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


BAND  AND  ORCHESm  MUSIC 

or  ALL  LKAOINC  PUBUSHKRS 
Seat  PoomeM  Aaywhete 
Speefnf  Lem  Hmtm  fin  Qwmf Mee 
Lmrtm»*St»mk  mmd  Beef  leiwfee 

Asb  far  late  cstslnss  end  drcnlsn. 

ORCHESm  MUSK  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
MM  Brendwer,  Nmr  Yoriw  N.  V. 
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Mr.  Sousa 
as  I  Knew 
Him 


SWANK! 


WHEN  tk«  b«Bd 
■talM  out  tai  M  L 
uBiforBS  ttk  wottt 
wBtchlacI  Thon’o  color 
rtylo  Bllltirir  Itl 

CbooM  fraa  doaoBt  of( 
M-L  atykB— or  Imto  our' 
dioIgBori  croBto  b  dlB- 
tlncUro  ftyto  o^MdoUr 
for  you.  Tbore  bib  bmbjt 
■IumIm  BBd  WOBBOa  of 
fabric  to  oiBtdi  your 
school  ooloiB. 

Abora  all,  M4j  uaifoni- 
craftBDOB  tailor  a  nai- 
foriB  to  atand  yoaia  of 
wear  at  vary  lowest 
pricas.  Write  for  our 
style  charts,  aeBples  and 
prices. 

MAIBE  LAVATT  Ot. 
Dent  S 

1141-1145  Lincoln  Are. 
CHICAGO 


There's  a  great 
difference— 

Write  for  Clotii  Sem- 
plet  and  Free  Cetale^ 


(Continued  from  page  7) 

to  ask  him  for  a  pass,  and  to  date  hates 
but  very  few  men!  Well,  my  sympathy 
wouldn’t  let  up  on  me,  so  I  gath¬ 
ered  sufficient  courage  to  ask  him  for 
the  pass,  and  much  to  my  surprise, 
got  it. 

“I  went  at  once  to  the  old  lady  and 
sympathized  with  her  about  her  hard 
lot  of  scrubbing  floors  all  the  time.  ‘It 
might  make  your  life  a  little  brighter,’ 

I  went  on,  ‘if  you  could  go  out  to  the 
concert  some  evening.  Would  you  like 
to  go?’ 

“  ‘Sure  Mike,’  she  refdied,  and  while 
I  did  not  like  the  name  ‘Mike,*  my 
own  name  being  ‘John’  and  plenty 
good  enough  (and  I  thought  she  mif^t 
have  known  it  seeing  as  how  I,  the 
Great  and  ONLY,  had  been  in  England 
two  whole  days)  yet  on  account  of  this 
powerful,  exuding  sympathy  I  did  not 
let  her  see  my  dignity  was  offended,  I 
said:  ‘Well,  how  will  Thursday  ni^t 
suit  you?’  ‘Is  that  your  only  night  off?’ 
she  said. 

“The  name  ‘Sousa’  is  one  of  the  very 
oldest  names  on  the  American  Conti¬ 
nent,”  continued  Mr.  Sousa.  “My  an¬ 
cestors  settled  in  Brazil  in  1531,  or 
just  thirty  years  after  Columbus  dis¬ 
covered  America;  and  I,  myself  have 
been  drinking  in  patriotism  under  the 
stars  and  strq>es  for  seventy-three 
years,  as  I  was  bom  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  a  house  that  overlooked  the 
o^Htol  building. 

“In  orcier  to  keq)  (g>  with  the  times 
I  find  it  very  necessary  to  read  con¬ 
tinually.  Especially  is  this  so  when 
one  visits  Boston,  for  tip  in  Boston  the 
folks  know  everything  about  every¬ 
thing  all  the  time.  So  when  I  got  up 
there  I  proceeded  to  buy  all  the  latest 
literature  in  order  to  be  able  to  at 
least  converse  with  the  newsbo}rs  on 
the  streets.  On  one  of  my  visits  there 
I  inroceeded  to  purchase  a  book  entitled 
“The  Pivots  of  Civilization,”  dealing 
with  the  absorbing  i»oblem  of  Birth 
^  Control  and  Eugenics,  and  I  almost 


SCHOOL  BAND 
UNIFORMS 

vrith  Style,  Fit 
and  Comfort 

Send  for  CaUloe  362  S. 
Samples  aitd  prices 

Moat  Prise  Winntna  Bamla 
wear  Unifaraia  made  bp 


THE  FINEST  LOOKING 

iBAND  IN 

THE  STATE” 


PdAm  Bns.  Mf,  Ca 

Cincinnati,  O. 


UNIFORMS 

and 

CAPES 

of 

The  Better  Kind 


WHhfm  CtULg  Me.  M  aaf 
awnhaa  paar  Stkml  Calm 

Geerge  Evans  k  Caw,  Inc. 

SiacelSSO 

132  North  5th  StrMt 
PhilacMphla,  Pa. 


D.  KLEIN  &BRO.,  INC. 

Tmil«rs  tj  disHnetiv*.  MrwietM* 
raimpro^ftd  •mfarmt  fgr  ft  ytmrs. 

715-717.71f  Arch  SL.  Pl^aipUa.  Pa. 


By  aB  BMBBa,  wm  lUa  W 
fore  yen  bey.  W«ni  aMd 

COPV  BWL  vBHVaHn  WmM 

woiitefaniae  of  MaMMa 
t  Oradee,  isa  Bteiaa 

Let  Us  Uniform 
YOUR  Band  Also 


CAPES  AND  CAPS 

Samples  and  lowest 
prices  mailed  on  re- 
quest  State  Sdiool 

Cape  and  overseas 
as  low  as  $5.50 
NET. 

R.  W.  STOCKLE^kCO^^ 
AMS.  WalmtSt.  PUUsIpMa,  Pa. 


OBOE  ad  BASSOON  REEDS 

Medn  end  tannl  by  DALL  FIELDS. 

IniMwIy  ef  lb*  MieeMpnlfa  and  Cinrle—ti 
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Gonvenient  to  owrythitKj 


Mail  only  25c 

Stamps  or  Coin 

As  a  special  introductory  offer  we  will  send 
you  the  next  5  issues  of 

The  School  Musician 

at  your  home  address.  But  you  will  have  to 
act  NOW,  before  this  offer  is  withdrawn. 
Use  the  coupon. 

- Special  Introductory  Coupon - 

Tk»  Sck*ol  Mwiciaw,  IM  N*.  Mickigu,  Ckicage,  HL 

Dear  Friends: 

Please  send  me  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  (Official  Organ  of  the 
National  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Assn.)  for  the  next  five  school 
months.  I  enclose  2Sc  in  stamps  □,  coin  □,  in  full  payment.  Start  my 
trial  subscription  with  the  current  issue. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

Town .  State . 

Student  □  or  Supervisor  □?  Do  you  want  to  be  an  agent? 

What  instrument  do  you  play? . 


came  to  believe  with  the  author,  that, 
if  we  (fid  not  practice  these  things  care¬ 
fully,  in  a  hundred  years  we  would  all 
be  imbeciles — and  some  few  I  know 
mi|dit  be  able  to  do  the  trick  in  half 
that  time. 

“Albeit  you  know,  with  this  most 
Wonderful  and  Only  organisation  of 
mine  we  have  long  tone  rehearsal  at 
5  A.  M.  every  day,  and  the  man  sriio 
can  hold  a  tone  the  longest  gets  a 
leather  medal  for  that  day.  Well,  up 
in  Boston,  a  lady  of  indefinite  age 
came  back  on  the  stage  and  said:  ‘Mr. 
Sousa,  your  men  are  most  wonderful; 
they  have  the  most  amazing  breath 
control.  Tell  me  how_  it  is  possible  for 
men  to  hold  their  breath  as  long  as 
these  men  do,  they  seon  to  hold  a 
golden  tone  a  lifetime!’  And  you  know 
I  was  so  saturated  with  that  b<x>k  I 
had  been  reading  that  I  answered,  ‘By 
Birth  Control,  Madam.  By  Birth  Con¬ 
trol.” 

Mr.  Sousa  played  a  march  of  mine 
at  the  matinee  that  day.  I  suggested 
to  him  that  I  feared  somewhat  to  have 
him  play  this  composition  of  mine,  that 
his  marches  might  suffer  in  comparison. 
He  smiled  rather  whimsically  and  re¬ 
ified  that  he  knew  he  was  hazarcfing 
his  reputation  by  programming  my 
number,  but  added  that  he  thought 
folks  would  respect  his  grey  hairs 
enou^  to  still  show  at  least  a  forced 
interest  in  his  marches. 

And  there,  friends;  is  a  picture  of 
Mr.  Sousa  as  1  knew  him,  a  big  man, 
a  wonderful  man,  an  idol  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people. 

Many  factors  are  advanced  by  many 
people  as  the  key  to  the  marvelous  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  man.  But  I  say  it  is  be¬ 
cause  be  was  typically  American  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  as 
great  a  man  as  he  was  a  musician.  He 
would  have  made  a  success  in  any  line. 
With  his  marvelous  personality  be 
could  have  sold  more  Fords  than  Mr. 
Ford,  or  he  could  have  put  out  more 
sticks  of  gum  than  Mr.  Wrigley.  He 
was  an  ideal  type,  signifying  everything 
that  you  and  I  would  like  to  be.  He 
knew  nature  better  and  more  intimately 
than  human  nature  knows  itself;  and 
that  is  what  made  his  programs  and  his 
personality  such  pleasant  surprises. 

John  Philip  Sousa  will  ever  be  with 
us,  for  he  is  the  spirit  of  youth  and 
life  eternal,  blended  in  humor  and 
pathos,  the  music  and  song  of  all  good. 
To  have  known  him  is  to  love  him. 
One  cannot  say  more. 


Its  All  Yours! 


Send  for  it  Now . .  Be  a  Master 
Twirler  .  .  Glorify  Your  Band 


Here’s  your  chance  to  WIN  a  prize  of  the  flashiest,  and  most  durable  drum  major’s  baton 
ever  made.  The  ball  and  shaft  are  of  duraluminum — the  new  metal  which  is  light  yet  strong 
and  chrome  plated  so  that  it  glistens  and  sparkles  in  daylight  or  under  electric  light.  It 
weighs  but  fourteen  ounces,  is  33  inches  long  and  balanced  for  either  twirling  or  straight 
signal  work.  The  shaft  is  straight  so  that  itwill  not  slip  or  work  away  from  the  balanc¬ 
ing  point.  The  54*  diameter  permits  it  to  be  used  for  finger  spinning  as  well  as  for  hand 
and  wrist  twirls.  The  baton  is  correctly  balanced  and  weighted,  yet  it  is  light  enough  so 
that  it  will  not  tire  you  in  a  long  program  or  parade.  The  ball  is  practically  undentable, 
you  may  handle  it,  use  it  and  abuse  it,  without  worrying  even  if  you  do  drop  it  on 
pavement. 

This  new  combination  twirling  and  signal  baton  together  with  the  complete  instruc¬ 
tion  book,  “How  to  Twirl  the  Baton,”  is  yours  for  35  yearly  subscrilirtions  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


This 
Book 
Tells  All 


It  Won't  Cost  You 
One  Penny 


Only  35  subscriptions  ?  Poof  1  What  is  the  enrollment  of  your  Band  ?  At  least 
fifty,  maybe  a  hundred.  Every  one  should  be  reading  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
every  month.  Only  60c  a  year.  Every  issue  worth  3  times  that  amount.  It  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  National  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Association.  It 
comes  to  you  every  month  of  the  school  year,  packed  with  (asciBatmg  stories, 
helpful  articles,  and  hanchre«ls  of  pictures. 


You’ll  Love  These  Stories 


It  tells  you,  with  stories,  pictures,  and  charts,  how  to  get  the  most  out 
of  your  instrument ;  how  to  march ;  more  about  how  to  twirl  the  baton. 
It  tells  you  what  you  should  weer;  how  to  organize  a  drum  corps  or  a 
dance  band.  Gives  you  all  the  news  about  other  school  musicians  and 
school  bands  and  orchestras.  You’ll  lose  half  the  fun  of  being  a  school 
musician  if  yon  don’t  read  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


All  for  2  Quarters  and  a  Dime 


‘How  To  Twirl 
the  Baton” 


Leading  directors  and  artists  will  tell  just  how  contest  numbers 
should  be  played — to  win.  You’ll  laugh  at  the  jokes  and  you’ll  get 
a  thrill  when  you  see  your  own  picture  or  a  story  about  yourself. 
Every  issue  will  fascinate  you,  and  you  win  read  it  from  cover 
to  cover.  And  there  are  ten  big  issues,  all  for  60c  a  year. 


YOU  can’t  imazine  the  fun  there  is  in 
Twirliny  a  Baton  until  you  try  it  yourself. 

It  is  a  good,  healthy  exercise,  too. 

The  instructions  in  this  book  are  written  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  layman  who  starts  from  “scratch.” 

Every  movement  has  its  illustration  and  diagram 
with  a  simplified  and  easy-to-understand  description. 


Click  Your  Heels 

To  the  Scintillating  Brilliancy  of  a 
Spinning  Baton 


It  is  possible  to  learn  the  secret  of  this  fascinating 
art  in  a  few  hours  of  practice  all  by  yourself. 


A  snappy,  well  equipped  drum  major  is  the  pride  of  the 
band.  Every  High  School  Band  should  seize  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  the  necessary  equipment  free.  Put  your 
band  over — 100%.  Hundreds  of  school  bands  have  sent 
in  the  subscriptions  for  their  entire  enrollment — with 
no  free  prize.  Here  is  your  chance  to  get  the  wonder¬ 
ful  outfit  for  only  35  subscriptions. 

This  offer  is  very  limited.  Besides  you  need  the 
outfit  right  away.  Get  started.  Put  this  over  big. 
You  can.  It’s  up  to  you. 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  North  Michigan  Avenue 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Can’t  you  imagine  the  “kick”  you’d  get  out  of  twirling 
a  shining  baton  out  in  tbe  back  yard  even  if  you  never 
intended  to  show  ’em  what  you  could  do  on  parade? 


Nearly  every  Band  and  Drum  Corps  is  looking  for  a 
Twirling  Drum  Major.  In  many  organizations  the  Twirling 
Drum  Major  works  independently  of  the  regular  drum 
major.  However,  one  Drum  Major  can  do  both  if  he 
desires. 


This  Book  is  included 
Free  with  Your  Outfit 


National  Champion 
Sextette  Completely 
Conn  Eqnipped  •  • 

The  Joliet,  Ill.,  Saxophone  Sextette  shared  National  High  School  championship  honors 
for  1931  with  Morton  High  of  Gcero,  Ill.,  tying  for  first  place  at  the  Tulsa  tounu- 
ment.  6  Qinn  saxophones  helped  them  win,  for  their  equipment  is  100  5(7  Conn. 

The  marvelously  smooth  contest  performance  of  this  fine  sextette,  especially  notable 
for  perfect  tone  blending  in  ensemble  playing,  was  made  possible  they  say  by  the  uni¬ 
form  tonal  excellence  of  their  complete  set  of  Conn  saxophones.  '  '  ‘ 

At  the  1931  National  High  School  Contest,  a  vast  majority  of  the  winning  bands, 
ensembles  and  soloists  played  their  way  to  victory  with  Conn  instruments.  Conn  players 
invariably  pace  the  procession  wherever  band  or  orchestra  musicians  compete.  Conns 
are  the  dioice  of  outstanding  school  musicians  just  as  they  are  the  choice  of  Sousa  and 
the  world’s  greatest  artists. 

If  you  and  your  band  have  championship  aspirations,  equip  now  with  the  instrument 
of  champions.  You’ll  go  faster  and  fiuther  with  Conns  and  find  your  task  made  easier' 
and  pleasanter.  Try  a  late  model  Conn  at  your  dealer’s  or  write  us  for  illustrated  book  on 
your  fiivorite  instmment  and  full  details  of  our  attractive  home-triad,  easy-payment  offer. 

C.  G.  CONN,  Ltd,,  342  Conn  Building,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


iVeir  Conn  AUo  Saxophone 
Entirely  redesigned  from  mouth¬ 
piece  to  bell.  Every  note  evenly 
spaced  from  lowest  to  highest  regis¬ 
ter.  Sturdiest  and  fastest  of  all  Conn 
saxophones.  This  late  model  will 
enable  you  to  improve  the  technic 
ud  quality  of  your  performance. 
Write  for  literature. 

CONN  IS  NOT  ON 


BAND 

INSTRUMENTS 

WOfUn'S  lAltOEST  MANUTACTimmS 


^  A, 


'p- 


mi- 


